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Ovxcx there was a Pastor. He wasn’t very young 
nor very old. He wasn’t especially brilliant nor 
was he dull. 

He was just a good devoted Pastor with a quiet 
faithful ministry. His small but respectable con- 
gregation loved him for his kindness and his tact. 
For, like most respectable congregations, quite fre- 
quently somebody or other would threaten to take 
up his letter and walk. 

But still the Pastor managed to keep his little 
flock happily together. It was a full time job, to 
be sure, and he spent every afternoon visiting their 
homes. Mornings he prepared sermons, in between 
helping his Wife about the house, and evenings 
were full of Business Meetings, Trustees Meetings, 
Deacons Meetings, and Program and Planning 
Meetings. All this, to say nothing of Weddings and 
Funerals and Emergency Calls. 

The Pastor’s trouble, when it came, seemed to 
appear out of nowhere. There are those who claim 
it stemmed from an obsession to enlarge the mem- 
bership. Whatever his motive, it was a fact that 
he had decided a few months earlier to canvass a 
nearby housing project and had found no end of 
difficulty in scheduling a day. 

It was when he had finally cleared a narrow 
path through the middle of one week that frustra- 
tion set in. On Monday a charter member of the 
church, aged eighty-nine, fell unexpectedly ill, died 
on Tuesday, was mourned on Wednesday, buried 
on Thursday, and had her estate settled on Friday. 
The week was gone. 

On Saturday the Pastor set his face like a flint. 


That afternoon he succeeded in getting out of the 
parsonage, but he had no sooner started the car 
when his Wife’s voice (it had excellent carrying 
properties) reached him over the sound of the 
motor. 

“Miss Duncombe’s on the phone, dear! Dun- 
combe!” 

Something, the name or the voice, had the sud- 
den effect of a sergeant calling orders. He found 
himself marching into the house. So habitual had 
it become to please Miss Duncombe, the easily dis- 
pleased cheerful shut-in giver of an annual thou- 
sand, that it never occurred to him to say no he 
could not stop this afternoon to see Sister Dun- 
combe, so blue with her chronic cough. He stifled 
sensations of regret as he headed his car toward 
the Duncombe estate on the edge of town—until his 
foot began to shake on the accelerator. 

“By George!” he exclaimed. 

Now a man can have any number of unhappy 
feelings and still keep his sanity. But when a man 
feels unmanly, he is apt to lose his grip. 

“By George!” he said again, slapping the steer- 
ing wheel. “I’m a nosewiper! A professional nose- 
wiper!” 

For a moment he sat there while something in- 
side him ignited. Then he pumped the accelerator 
with three loud roars and tore down the highway. 

He was quite calm when he reached the estate. 
White-haired Miss Duncombe reached out one hand 
to him while she stifled a cough with the other. 
He smiled, mentally counting the hours he had 
spent in this room. One would have been enough, 











he thought, to do what he ought to have done. He 
lowered himself into a chair and waited for the 
inevitable. 

“It’s just the cough, Pastor,” she began. “I 
haven’t slept a wink for three nights.” 

He glanced at his watch. 

“Have you seen the doctor this week?” 

“Oh, there’s no doctor who can help me. They 
don’t half examine you any more. Nobody cares 
about a shut-in . . .” 

He let her voice slip into the background. Five 
years. An hour a week, at least. That meant 260 
hours of listening, and the soliloquy was the same. 

“Miss Duncombe, let’s pretend that I’m the doc- 
tor.” 

She seemed to like that. 

“How many years have you had this cough?” 

“Just before you came here. It began the year 
the church split at election of officers.” She low- 
ered her voice. “When Morris Miller stuffed the 
ballot and voted himself in as Head Deacon.” She 
raised her voice unsteadily. “I was in bed with 
bronchitis the next day.” 

“You haven’t attended church since then?” 

“Well, I’m afraid I'll get to coughing during the 
sermon, you know.” 

“Now, Miss Duncombe, how old are you?” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“You are 63. Oh, don’t be offended. Doctors 
know those things.” 

She began to cough volcanically, and with much 
rattling of waxed paper fumbled about in her 
cough drop package. The Pastor glanced at his 
watch again. 

“Do you realize,” he said, “that at particular 
times these coughing spells never occur?” 

She did not respond. 

“It is when the patient is talking.” 

A dozen brown lozenges plunged from the box 
and rolled across the floor. The Pastor knelt down 
and picked them up, one by one. 

“Are you aware,” he asked gently, “that today 
you held your own for over ten minutes without 
so much as clearing your throat? God needs us all, 
Miss Duncombe. He needs your next 15 years.” 

She sat in stunned, coughless silence while he 
bowed, reached for his hat and left. 

He went home lightheartedly, perhaps lighthead- 
edly, for his Wife eyed him with distrust as he 
kissed her and sat down to supper. 

“What have you been up to, dear?” she asked. 





“Business, dear. Just business.” 

He said it with a twinge of guilt. He was not 
used to being secretive with his Wife. As it hap- 
pened, nearly always the Pastor could rise up and 
call her blessed. She kept the parsonage clean, 
starched his collars to perfection and demonstrated 
excellent judgment in choosing everything from his 
socks to his sermon topics. All of this seemed to 
justify any undue concern she had for his where- 
abouts. 

“Morris Miller called. 
right back.” 

Apparently what he had done was already known. 
First Church had an extraordinary communications 
system. 

“}’ll phone him after supper,” the Pastor decided. 

“But, dear, he sounded upset.” 

At this the phone rang again. 

“There he is. You should have called when I 
told you to.” 

The Pastor had heard once that there were ten 
rings to the minute. He deliberately finished his 
mouthful, rose slowly from the chair, and on the 
tenth ring lifted the receiver. 

“It’s imperative that I see you immediately, Pas- 
tor,” said Morris Miller. 

“Is someone dying?” asked the Pastor cheerfully. 

“No. But—” 

“Is someone sick?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“Is someone in trouble, Mr. Miller?” 

“Seems as if you are, Pastor.” 

“Oh. Well, that’s all right. We'll discuss it to- 
morrow.” 

He found his Wife close behind him as he hung 
up the receiver. 

“You crossed him?” 

“Why, I suppose you could call it that.” 

“But you know he hates to be crossed.” 

“Yes, dear,” said the Pastor. “I know.” 

It might all have ended right there, with one 
or two human mistakes, if he had not gone to the 
church after supper to prepare for the morning 
service. As he entered the side door the uneven 
sounds of choir practice wafted down the stairs. 

“Theyre getting worse,” he said to himself. 
“Seems impossible, but they really are.” 

The singing halted raggedly in the middle of 
a phrase. 

There was a peculiar noise, as if the organ had 
choked, then running footsteps on the stairs. Mrs. 
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Hopkins, the organist-choir director, appeared 
around the bend, shoving her arms into her coat. 

“Well,” said the Pastor. ‘Well, well.” 

She confronted him tragically. 

“It’s happened every Saturday for the last 16 
years. They're late. They don’t pay attention. And 
then on Sunday morning they’re all in a dither be- 
cause they’re not ready to sing. I resign, Pastor. 
I positively resign.” 

The Pastor watched as she took a tissue from 
her purse and dabbed behind her glasses. She had 
handed in a verbal resignation at least once a 
month. Until now he had always hastily begged 
her not to go. 

But to be honest, he had no memory of a Sun- 
day when the choir had not been rather awful. Even 
aside from the poor music there was something dis- 
concerting about seeing Mrs. Hopkins behind the 
organ on the right side of the platform, nodding 
her head vigorously, singing and waving one hand 
intermittently at the choir on the left side, while 
they stood, necks craned to catch her directions. 

“All right, Mrs. Hopkins. You deserve a change. 
I'll advise the music committee to begin looking 
for a new choir director. Will you keep your post 
at the organ?” 

“What?” 

“We'll find a new director. Will you continue 
as organist?” 

“But — shouldn’t this be voted on by the music 
committee ?” 

“I'll tell them you need a4 vacation.” 

“But do you think someone new can handle 
them?” 

“Perhaps someone new is just what we need,” 
he suggested kindly. 

She drew back. 

“Do you mean you're firing me?” 

“Why no, Mrs. Hopkins. You resigned.” 

“I did no such thing. You forced me into this!” 

“Now, now, Mrs. Hopkins. Let’s control our- 
selves.” 

“Well, just supposing you also find yourself 
someone else to play the organ!” 

She walked to the door. 


It was ironic that the Pastor slept so well that 
night, considering that he had just lost to the church 
one thousand dollars annually and a passing-good 
organist. Considering, too, that stories of his be- 
havior were circulating through the town well be- 
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fore bedtime. Of course, these reports, given birth 
by the parties involved, started out as innocently 
as babes, but by early morning they had grown 
big enough to find their own way to the parsonage. 

At breakfast the Pastor did not seem to notice 
his Wife’s rare silence. He was wrestling with an- 
other sort of problem. 

“Dear,” he said difidently, “would you mind 
dreadfully if we just had a sandwich this noon? 
I’m eager to get right over to the housing devel- 
opment after church.” 

For a moment his Wife dropped her look of care- 
fully ill-guarded disapproval. 

“A sandwich? What kind of a sandwich?” 

“Why, peanut butter. Who cares?” 

She laughed, rather thinly. “A peanut butter 
sandwich? After church?” 

“Is there,” he asked, “something so unholy about 
peanut butter?” 

“Everybody eats Sunday dinner after church,” 
answered his Wife. 

“But it’s a rather silly thing to do if it doesn’t 
suit you. A sandwich would—” 

“We are having leg of lamb.” 

The Pastor sighed. It was one thing to be firm 
with Miss Duncombe or Mrs. Hopkins, but to lay 
down the law to his Wife was a little like having 
a run-in with the Bishop. For just an instant a 
nasty thought tripped through his mind. Hadn’t 
John Wesley been tried by the fire of a badgering 
wife? And what was it he had heard about Soc- 
rates escaping to the market place? But, oh my. 
All wives misunderstood their husbands occasion- 
ally. He must simply show his that he meant what 
he said. 

“Now, now,” he went on, sweating a little, “if 
we can’t have a sandwich this noon, I shall have 
to get one at the diner. You may come with me 
if you wish.” 

She issued something very like a snort, so he 
dropped the subject and went to the bedroom to 
dress. Thoughts of the morning service filled him 
with pleasure that was only slightly disturbed as 
he came back through the kitchen and found his 
Wife bending over at the oven, putting in the leg 
of lamb. 

When the congregation arrived that morning 
(full-fold—for everyone had heard that the Pastor 
was suffering a mental breakdown) they found all 
the pews from the rear to the middle tied off with 
thick cord. In no time, talk of a surprise wedding 
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had spread, or perhaps a delegation. But why in 
the rear? No one knew. They simply wandered 
down the aisle and filled in the front rows. By 
church time all but the very front row were packed 
with self-conscious parishioners. 

There was no wedding and no delegation. There 
was instead the most revolutionary morning service 
ever held at First Church. To begin with, there 
was no organist. The Pastor led into the singing 
himself. There was no Responsive Reading and 
no Lord’s Prayer. 

“On a morning as beautiful as this,” explained 
the Pastor, “let us not dishonor the Lord with vain 
repetitions.” 

He called instead for three interminable minutes 
of silent prayer and thought. 

This was all startling enough, but the pews them- 
selves seemed to quiver with unbelief when he an- 
nounced there would be no sermon. 

“Not one of you, in your heart of hearts, wants 
to hear a sermon this morning,” he said smiling. 
“In its place, I shall offer one thought for medita- 
tion throughout the week.” 

He paused, till the stifled gasps had died away. 

“It is from the Book of Romans, chapter six, 
verse sixteen.” 

He held up a large white card on which words 
had been printed in black crayon, and read it off 
slowly. 

““*His servants ye are whom ye obey.” 

Now there was no sound at all from the congre- 
gation. It seemed to have lapsed into a state of 
shock. 

“*He that hath ears to hear,’ ’ 
tor, “ ‘let him hear.’ ” 

There was no sign that anyone had heard any- 
thing. In the order of things, it was time for the 
benediction. He set down the card and stretched 
one arm tenderly over the heads of his flock. 

“Amen, beloved,” he said sincerely. “Amen and 
amen.” 

Then with black robe billowing, he sailed down 
the aisle and out of the church. 

The service had lasted fifteen minutes. 

The kitchen, when the Pastor arrived home, was 
warm with the smell of roast lamb. His Wife, her 
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hat still on, was at the sink chopping celery. 

“Going out to lunch with me, dear?” he asked. 

He slid a finger inside his collar. 

“Dear?” he repeated. 

She turned and waggled the vegetable knife in 
his direction. 

“You are too old,” she declared, “to go about 
changing traditions. In church or at home.” 

It was indeed a fiery shaft. He wavered, then 
held his ground. 

“I’m sorry, dear,” he said. “This must be hard 
for you, but I must go. I'll be home early this 
evening.” 

Those who saw him at the counter in the diner, 
eating a peanut butter sandwich, decided among 
themselves that his Wife must have turned him out, 
as, of course, the church would soon be doing. 

But those at the housing project, who knew noth- 
ing of his dangerous condition, welcomed him into 
parlor and kitchen alike. He found one woman 
hanging up clothes in the backyard, and without 
so much as blinking an eye he helped her with a 
few difficult sheets. Though surely, he must have 
forgotten his ministerial dignity entirely when he 
joined a man under a car to help him inspect the 
differential. But even there he was well received. 

Now all this seemed to have dulled his sense of 
social awareness, for his next action was complete- 
ly out of bounds. 

Leaving the neighborhood late in the afternoon, 
he passed a large white house, older than the others, 
in relation to which the housing development stood 
something like the huts of serfs. It was the home 
of Fletcher P. Turner, real estate, insurance and 
allied projects. Mr. Turner was a businessman, one 
who evaluated people as he would pieces of proper- 
ty. He attended church regularly twice a year, 
with his wife and two teenage sons. 

The Pastor had been warned several times by 
Morris Miller and others not to broach spiritual 
A few had tried it 
len years ago during an evangelistic drive, and were 
soundly put in their places. So the Pastor had been 
careful never to call at this impressive home. 

Today, without a second thought, he parked his 
car in the driveway behind the crouching Cadil- 


matters with the gentleman. 
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lac, stalked to the house and pushed the bell. 

Fletcher P. himself opened the door, stared, and 
grew suddenly pale. 

“Come in. Come in,” he whispered, hoarsely. 

He drew the Pastor into the foyer. 

“What is it?” he asked, his voice tense. 

“Well, I—” said the Pastor. 

“My wife?” 

“Your wife?” 

“My boys then?” 

“Your boys?” 

They studied each other for a moment, then the 
color returned, abundantly, to Mr. Turner’s face. 

“Sometimes they send the clergy, you know, to 
... Well, my wife is at a party and the boys are 
out in their cars. They all three drive like—oh, 
excuse me.” 

He cleared his throat vigorously. 

“Mr. Turner,” said the Pastor, a little sadly, “I 
see that | have made a grave error. I should have 
come to see you at least twice a year, which is the 
number of times you have visited the church.” 

Mr. Turner blinked, then laughed agreeably. 

“Come in and sit down.” 

By the time they reached the living room he had 
slipped poise back on like a business suit. 

“Now why,” he asked, “haven’t you visited me 
at least twice a year?” 

“Perhaps I have not felt welcome,” the Pastor 
answered. 

Fletcher P. nodded. “And perhaps I have not 
felt welcome at your church,” he suggested. 

“Very understandable,” returned the Pastor. He 
paused, to see if his host would follow through. 
“Your question, sir,” he said. 

“I’m ready,” said Mr. Turner. “Why haven’t 
you felt welcome in my home?” 

The Pastor glanced about him. 

“Perhaps because I supposed you didn’t need 
me. Life seems to flow your way so naturally.” 

Mr. Walker picked up a cigarette box, offered it 
to the Pastor, who declined, lit a cigarette himself, 
rubbed it out with distaste, and lit another. 

“Money flows my way naturally, Pastor, if that’s 
what you mean. But I don’t think it is.” 

“Why haven’t you felt welcome in the house of 
God?” 

The answer came quickly. 

“Let’s say I have nothing against God, Pastor. 
It’s the people | find in His churches that bother 
me. 
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“Yes,” said the Pastor. “Some of those people 
bother me too.” 

“They do? You?” 

“God never turns down a piece of property. He 
purchases all kinds, and some of it takes a good 
deal of renovating. Perhaps those are the Chris- 
tians you’ve bumped up against.” 

Fletcher P. played with his cigarette lighter, 
flicking it on and off several times. Finally he 
glanced up, a bit impatiently. 

“Well, what are you waiting for?” he asked. 
“You have the floor.” 

The Pastor hesitated. 

“I have no speeches,” he said. “Only another 
question. You’re not a man to let folks stand in 
your way in business matters, if I’m not mistaken. 
Then why do you let a handful of blundering peo- 
ple keep you and your family away from Jesus 
Christ? Life and death are too precious for that.” 

Now he waited again, while Mr. Turner thought- 
fully flicked his lighter on and off, on and off. 

“All right,” Turner said at last. “We'll put it 
this way. I don’t want to join a church — your 
church, any church. But if you want to talk about 
God, I'll listen.” 

Two hours later the Pastor found his way home 
mostly by instinct. Entering his own front door 
was like cold water in the face, but even so it was 
a minute before he realized his Wife was displeased 
with him, and a few more before he could remem- 
ber why. 

He followed her from room to room, she silent, 
he opening and shutting his mouth several times, 
wordlessly. Eventually he gave up and went into 
the parlor to look for the paper. 

Soon she also came into the room and sat down 
opposite, watching him. He hid behind the sports 
section, knowing with some dread that there was 
nothing to do except bide her time. When she 
spoke, her voice was measured and even. 

“Mrs. Watermann said that Mr. Jones saw you 
at the bar.” 

He managed a laugh, but it lacked authority. 

“Oh, no. At the diner. I said hello to Jones 
at the diner.” 

“Well nevertheless, the whole town is talking 
about you. Those who are kind say you have had 
a mental collapse.” 

He thought of laughing again, but 
against it. 


decided 
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sits THE FIRST MOMENT that a foreign student 
touches ground in the United States, he is besieged 
with “Hospitality.” 

Usually he is met at the dock or airport by a 
friend (or a friend of a friend) or a representative 
of some organization. From that instant he is in 
a state of “orientation” almost until he is ready to 
depart. He receives innumerable invitations to visit 
homes, attend dinners, speak, entertain and be en- 
tertained. 

During the three years that I have been in this 
country, I have visited scores of American families, 
farmers and business executives, been served sump- 
tuous dinners, and whisked across almost the entire 
breadth of the country. I was given a tour of the 
museum in Chicago, driven along the magnificent 
shores of Lake Michigan, taken over and under the 
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A FRIEND of mine from Puerto Rico once re- 
marked: “I’m enjoying my stay in America. Here, 
everyone notices me. My teachers give me special 
attention. I receive all sorts of invitations, just be- 
cause I am a foreign student. In Puerto Rico no 
one notices me. I’m just like everyone else.” 

Although this may not be the attitude of all for- 
eign students in the United States and Canada, the 
feeling is common that we are here to receive some- 
thing, to get as much education as possible, to en- 
joy the privileges extended to us. 

The Christian foreign student is not immune to 
such feelings. Because his time of stay is limited, 
it is almost imperative that he drive himself mer- 
cilessly in his work or study, if only to get as much 
learning as possible. This attitude of “getting” 
sometimes becomes an obsession to the point that 
even the Christian foreign student forgets to give 
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his time, his talent, himself. 

Many Christian foreign students in the United 
States and Canada have received Inter-Varsity 
scholarships to enable us to participate in various 
camps during the summer. For this privilege and 
experience we are thankful. 

But should the Christian foreign student be on 
the receiving end all the time? Should not a time 
come when he should give? Should we glory in 
being Christians as well as foreign students, and 
expect to be well received and given attention most 
of the time? 

The privilege of the burden of participating in 
the Lord’s work seems always to fall on American 
Christian students, while the Christian foreign stu- 
dent folds his arms, stands back, observes and lis- 
tens. At the Urbana Missionary Convention speaker 
after speaker challenged the audience, mostly Am- 
erican Christian students, with the needs and op- 
portunities in other lands, lands represented by 
international students present at the convention who 
are studying in American universities. As the 
Christian foreign student sat and listened, did he 
think of his part in the work? Not in the future. 
Not in his homeland. But here and now. 


Usually the Christian foreign student thinks of 
doing his part in God’s work when he goes home. 


He plans to sponsor and help the embryonic Chris- 
tian group in his university. He plans to have a 


Bible study among his colleagues. He thinks of 
ways to work with his church. All these are very 
good. However there is no need for us to lift our 
heads to the far-off hills of home. We have work 
to do here. In the Lord’s vineyard, regardless of 
where, there is still “much land to be possessed.” 
The harvest field is wide open. In many ways the 
word missionary, flattering though it may be, ap- 
plies to the Christian foreign student. He is a mis- 
sionary to the students and professors around him. 


Mission fields are not places but people. 

What is the Christian foreign student’s task be- 
fore God while he is a university student in an- 
other country? What is his part in Christian stu- 
dent work on campus? What, if anything, can 
he do? 

To me Daniel seems to be a type of Christian 
foreign student. No doubt he was an intellectual. 
He was among the “well favored, and skilful in 
all wisdom, and cunning in knowledge, and under- 
standing science and such as had ability in them 


to stand in the king’s palace” (Daniel 1:4). Dan- 
iel was brought to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar in 
order to be “taught the learning and the tongue 
of the Chaldeans” (1:4). He must have been a 
busy scholar, yet conscious that his schooling was 
secondary. God came first. He could therefore 
take time to serve and help the people around him, 
even the King. Right from the start Daniel “pur- 
posed in his heart that he would not defile him- 
self . . .” (1:8). He kept habitual communion 
with God. In return, “God gave them [Daniel and 
his friends] knowledge and skill in all learning 
and wisdom” (1:17). And of him God said: 
“From the first day that thou didst set thine heart 
to understand, and to chasten thyself before thy 
God, thy words were heard, and I am come for thy 
words” (10:12). 

First of all, the Christian foreign student should 
be abiding in God. He can work and study effec- 
tively only as he abides in Christ, taking his direc- 
tion, guidance and knowledge from God. His abid- 
ing in God (or his failure to do so) is not solitary 
in its effects. 

The Christian foreign student has a unique posi- 
tion in his university. First, he is a Christian. 
Second, he is a foreign student. As a Christian 
he must be sensitive to the needs of others. As a 
foreign student he faces the same problems as other 
foreign students, and therefore he understands them 
more readily. He is in the best position to help 
them. 

Getting acquainted with other foreign students 
is much easier for him than for American Chris- 
tians, although this does not justify the unfriend- 
liness of some Christians—or the insincere friend- 
liness of others. Foreign students are less cautious 
of and more open to one another’s friendship. They 
belong to an interest group. Confidence develops 
easily among them. They respond more quickly 
to the Christian foreign student’s friendliness and 
understanding. 


The Christian foreign student’s main field, then, 
is the foreign student group on his campus. He 
should take advantage of his position among them. 
He should take the initiative in making friends 
with other foreign students. As friendships de- 
velop, he can eventually witness for his Lord in 
a natural way. Also, if he is from the East, the 
fact that he is a Christian refutes the opinion held 
by many foreign students that Christianity is a 
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Western religion. Or that Christianity is democ- 
racy. He can show them that Christianity is neither 
of these. Christianity is not limited within the 
bounds of certain cultures. Christianity transcends 
culture. 

A Japanese girl told me: “We have our own 
religion, Shintoism. It is ours. Why, I cannot 
imagine converting an American to become a fol- 
lower of it.” 

T. S. Eliot (Notes Toward the Definition of Cul- 
ture) suggests that the higher religions are those 
which are capable of being accepted by peoples 
of different cultures, those which have the greatest 
universality. He goes on to say that such religions 
provide a groundwork of basic beliefs and behav- 
iors upon which a variety of local patterns can be 
embroidered. 

The Christian foreign student can show his 
friends that becoming a Christian is something 
like conducting experimental research. The pur- 
pose of experimental study is to determine the 
effects of given causes or the causes of given ef- 
fects, and to observe and compare the differential 
effects of the application of treatments. Experi- 
mental research assumes that some cause precedes 
every phenomenon, that there is a necessary con- 
nection between the cause and the phenomenon, In 
Christianity the cause is meeting and accepting 
Christ. The effect is becoming a Christian. 

It is wonderful that the basic problem in ex- 
perimental research, the problem of control, does 
not apply to Christianity. In order to determine 
cause-effect relationship, it is necessary to make 
sure that causes or effects other than those in 
which the investigation is centered are not con- 
taminating the apparent dependent relationship. 
The traditional research model is one in which all 
variables are held constant except for one inde- 
pendent variable (the experimental variable) which 
is studied in relation to the dependent (controlled) 
variables. 

In Christianity, however, variable factors do not 
need to be controlled. The treatment or cause 
that is, meeting Christ and accepting His claims— 
needs only to be applied, and the effect produced 
will be the same: the individual becomes a Chris- 
tian. This happens despite uncontrolled variable 
factors: education, culture, situational elements, 
1Q, age, sex, race, etc. The cause-effect relation- 
ship will still be the same. Christianity applies to 
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everyone—foreign students included. The whole 
world was the concern of Christ when He died. 


Second, the Christian foreign student can help 
the American Christian student who is concerned 
about working among foreign students. He can try 
to interpret the foreign student (if we need to be 
interpreted at all!) as an individual with feelings, 
He can help him inter- 
pret the foreign student as a human being, which 
is really all that he is. 


idiosyncrasies, interests. 


I would like to suggest a few reminders to the 
American Christian, reminders which he believes in 
and accepts—but tends to forget. 

(1) Courtesy. Avoid guessing nationality. Nine 
out of ten guesses are wrong. Ask the foreign stu- 
dent. Speech: gracious and “seasoned with salt.” 

(2) Sincerity vs. superficiality. Foreign students 
soon become wise to the many invitations they re- 
ceive. After going to some places a number of 
times, the same people still don’t know our names. 
We still have to spell them. Welcome foreign stu- 
dents to Inter-Varsity meetings sincerely and hon- 
estly. Saying “Welcome, feel at home; and if no 
one shakes your hand, just introduce yourself” is 
not enough. And when you ask, “How are you?” 
please wait for an answer. Foreign students are 
never sure if an answer is needed to this question 
or if it’s something rhetorical. Many times both 
questions and reply (“Fine!”) are equally untruth- 


ful. 


(3) Treat foreign students as equals, not as a 
special class. A student who was interested in help- 
ing foreign students commented: “Oh yes, foreign 
students are easy to recognize. They’re the ones 
who don’t speak English correctly.” While this state- 
ment may be true, it is not necessarily the only dis- 
tinguishing feature of the foreign student. As 
Christians we should look for the positive charac- 
teristics in a person. 

(4) Help for the sake of helping. It is a Chris- 
tian virtue. Never take it as an opportunity to 
preach. Because of the position of the person being 
helped, he has no other recourse than to listen, 
maybe uninterestedly. 

(5) Respect other cultures. Many countries are 
extremely nationalistic. It is only right that we re- 
spect their culture, their land and their religion. 

(6) Try reading about other countries. Mission- 
ARY MANDATE (February, 1958) carried an excel- 
lent article by Mr. Paul Fromer relative to this sug- 
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gestion. 

The American Christian’s objective should be to 
establish a personal relationship of friendship with 
a student from overseas. Many times the foreign 
student will be suspicious of the motive behind this 
friendship. Why should an American take interest 
in me? Am I an object of charity? A piece of 
curiosity ? 

As friendship develops and the deep experiences 
of life are shared, the American Christian will have 
the chance to tell of his Lord. By this time he has 
won the right to be heard. He does not impose or 
preach. His witness is a natural expression of his 
relationship with his Lord. As the musician loves 
to tell of music, the Christian is expected to talk 
about the Lord, the Person who matters to him. 
Talk about Him in a natural way. He is part of me. 
Even if there is a negative response to the gospel, 
continue the friendship. The American Christian is 
not only after his friend’s soul, but after his whole 
person. “Because we loved you, it was a joy to us 
to give you not only the gospel of God but our very 
hearts—so dear did you become to us” (I Thessa- 
lonians 2:8, Phillips). Of this, the foreign student 


wants to make sure. 


In suggesting these reminders, I have the belief 
that a Christian foreign student, talking to Chris- 
tians, can be honest and frank and objective. Chris- 
tians should never be afraid to admit failures to one 
another, to expose our real selves, to agree, to dis- 
agree, to clash in our opinions, to be defeated. 


After all, it is not our countries, our cultures, 
much less our personalities that are at stake, but the 
glory of the Person whom we call Lord. 


Third, the Christian foreign student should in- 
troduce foreign students to his Christian friends. 
He does this because he believes that other Chris- 
tians are his closest friends. They are the ones he 
can depend on. They may become a source of help 
to his friends’ problems. The Christian foreign stu- 
dent loves to think that his Inter-Varsity friends are 
as interested as he is in his foreign student friends. 


Fourth, the Christian foreign student should en- 
courage his friends to come to IvcF socials and 
meetings. There they see the influence of a Person 
among Christians who probably differ widely in 19, 
social status, upbringing, racial background. They 
see the love among Christians which makes the 
Christian group unique: “By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one 


to another” (John 13:35). They see our unity in 
basic beliefs and principles. They feel the sincere 
friendliness, cordiality and genuine interest. Inter- 
Varsity meetings should be in sharp contrast to the 
superficiality, insincerity and coldness that foreign 
students feel in many places many times. In such 
meetings and socials is the Presence of God. 

Fifth, the mature Christian foreign student should 
seek out other Christian arid nominally Christian 
foreign students. He should get in touch with those 
in other states, reminding them of God’s faithfulness 
and their part in serving Him. He should encourage 
them to take part in Bible studies and be active in 
Inter-Varsity. Many Christian foreign students, be- 
cause of unfortunate experiences, or succumbing to 
the lure of better-known, more-glamorized organi- 
zations, or having learned to enjoy the pleasures of 
the world which money can buy, or simply lost in 
work and study, have cooled off considerably in 
their relationship with God and drifted away from 
Christian groups. 

The fact that I was a “good Christian” back 
home is no guarantee that | will continue to be a 
“ood Christian” in another land. This depends 
upon my continuing communion and relationship 
with God, my making use of the “means of grace”: 
prayer, Bible study and Christian fellowship. 

The Christian foreign student’s natural reaction 
is to be with American Christians, to have them for 
his close friends and draw from them spiritual sup- 
port in terms of their prayers and fellowship. 

Yet the Christian foreign student should never 
forget to be with his own people, as God leads and 
time permits. The common experience of being away 
from home brings them close to one another. This 
experience he can use to advantage in his witness 
for the Lord Jesus Christ. All imaginable kinds of 
foreign students come from any one country. The 
Christian foreign student, if he comes from a back- 
ground where social distinctions are acute, may tend 
to be selective in friendship among his own people. 
He needs to remember that when he goes home he 
will be going back to these same people. He will 
always be numbered among them. If he is a snob 
while in America, his witness and testimony among 
them and other friends at home will be nil. God 
gives us grace to like—and then to love with His 
love—even the unlovely. He died for them too. 

One of the favorite pastimes indulged in by for- 
eign students is discussing American culture. They 
dissect, analyze (failing to synthesize at times) and 
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try to understand it. Each foreign student makes 
his country’s cultural values the standard against 
which American culture is judged. And, as ex- 
pected, American culture fails miserably. The Chris- 
tian foreign student is not altogether innocent of 
such doings. When he finds himself in such a group, 
he should remember to be honest and truthful and 
to think objectively. The temptation to exaggerate 
and believe his ways better than other people’s is 
great. 
Ruth Benedict in Patterns of Culture warns: 
No man ever looks at the world with pristine eyes. He 
sees it edited by a definite set of customs and institu- 
tions and ways of thinking. Even in his philosophical 
probings he cannot go behind these stereotypes; his 
concepts of the true and the false will have reference 
to his particular traditional customs . . . Man, all 
down his history, has defended his uniqueness like a 
point of honor. 
We must realize that modern anthropologists hesi- 
tate to make pronouncements of value- judgments 
over other cultures. 


Chauvinistic nationalism should never be a trait 
of a true Christian. If it is, the Christian “remains 
forever debarred from much profit and enjoyment 
in his human relations with peoples of different 
standards (cultures) and untrustworthy in his deal- 
ings with them.” 

Further, Christians enjoy a Christian culture: 
common ideas and standards. When a student (re- 
gardless from where) becomes a Christian, “he is 
a new creature: old things are passed away; behold, 
all things are become new” (II Corinthians 5:17). 
He enjoys a divine status: child of God. He belongs 
to a new race with new culture patterns, new citi- 
zenship, new interests, new loyalty. His relationship 
with the world is cut off. We are “strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth.” We are all foreigners. 

The Christian therefore should be careful not to 
say that a way of behavior is wrong or right, de- 
pending on whether or not it is practiced in his 
country. Rather, practices and ways of behavior are 
wrong when they violate the will of God and come 
short of His standards. All cultures must be judged 
by the revealed standards of God. 

And now a word to my American Christian 
friends. The Christian foreign student usually ar- 
rives in America with high regard for the Christian 
churches and American Christians. He looks for- 
ward to fellowship with other Christians. But at 
times his hope is not fulfilled. Reception in some 
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churches is cold. Disappointment follows. He may 
begin to think: But haven’t these churches sent mis- 
sionaries to other lands, to my country, out of love? 

Coupled with this unfortunate experience is the 
fact that Christian foreign students have adjust- 
ments to make — sometimes, just as many as non- 
Christian foreign students. Some adjust easily. 
Others do not. Alone and in a foreign place, doubt 
and fear may gnaw at the foundation of his life: 
his faith in God. 

This is where the appearance of an American 
Christian student can make a lot of difference. 
Often the friendship of another Christian helps him 
forget the unfortunate uncomfortable experiences of 
the first weeks. 

So, when a Christian foreign student comes to an 
Inter-Varsity meeting, welcome him sincerely. Help 
him feel part of the group. Tell him of the pro- 
gram, the activities for the month. He probably 
does not know which church to attend. Take him to 
yours. With you by his side he will not feel the 
discomfort of slipping in and out of a church un- 
noticed. He will not be disturbed by feeling un- 
wanted. (There is nothing so painful as feeling un- 
wanted by Christians.) If American Christian stu- 
dents do their part, the Christian foreign student 
soon feels at home in a foreign land because he is 
with Christians. 

To American Christian students who have been 
doing such work of love for foreign students—Chris- 
tians and non-Christians—I wish to say: My heart- 
felt gratitude and appreciation. May God bless you 
for His glory. 

Foreign students are coming to this country every 
year in increasing numbers. In 1956-57 there were 
more than 40,000 foreign students, representing 136 
countries. 

By next June thousands of foreign students will 
be going home. With them will go various impres- 
sions — right and wrong — of Christianity. We re- 
joice with those who become Christians while here 
and who go home to tell others about the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

May God teach, guide and correct as we seek to 
bring foreign students to Him. END 


No man 
is too big 
to be courteous 
but many 
are too small. 





I recommend 


By Joseph T. Bayly 


[A review of SHavow oF THE Atmicuty, “The Life and 
Testament of Jim Elliot.’ by Elisabeth Howard Elliot. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. 256 pages, $3.75.] 


W iar soRT of man was Jim Elliot? Many of 
us asked that question after reading Through Gates 
of Splendor, Mrs. Elliot’s previous book. 

This new book provides a complete, satisfying 
answer. It is also an honest answer, showing (as 
many Christian biographies fail to show) that Jim 
“was a man subject to like passions as we are.” 

Shadow of the Almighty is actually a self-portrait 
of Jim, for almost the whole book is made up of 
letters he wrote to those he loved and entries in 
his journal. Even so, Mrs. Elliot could easily have 
presented a different picture of her husband merely 
by deleting certain items which she included. Sure- 
ly she must have known that if she did this, the 
book would please some Christians a lot more than 
it will. That she did not shows that she is as honest 
as her husband. 

And the result is a book which will have its 
greatest impact upon those whom Jim affected most 


while he was alive: men and women who are young, 
who have not felt the corrosion of the years, who 
are ‘willing to face the awful fact that hundreds 
of millions have never heard about Jesus Christ, 
who have not yet sold their birthright for washers 
and dryers and houses and cars, who have not yet 
found contentment in a proud but powerless church, 
who have not yet discovered that the world—and 
the church—has little love for the man who doesn’t 
fit in. Or if they have discovered it, they aren't 
particularly concerned. 

Their concern, like Jim’s and Betty’s, is to know 
the will of God and to do it. And they may become 
equally obsessed with the plainest part of that will: 
Jesus Christ gave a command to evangelize the 
world, and that command has not been completely 
obeyed. 

Others may be puzzled by parts of this picture 
of Jim and Betty, but such young men and women 
will understand. It is this reviewer’s opinion that 
Shadow of the Almighty will have the same sort of 
impact upon students as Borden of Yale has had 
during the past half-century. 

Jim had not yet learned conformity when he died. 
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(Perhaps he never would have learned it, but one 
wonders what happens to other rebels who don’t die 
young.) Here are some excerpts from his writing: 

“Qur young men are going into the professional 
fields because they don’t ‘feel called’ to the mission 
field. We don’t need a call; we need a kick in 


the pants. We must begin thinking in terms of ‘go- 
ing out’ and stop our weeping because ‘they won't 


come in.’ Who wants to step into an igloo? The 
tombs themselves are not colder than the churches.” 

*. . . Mother, please let’s not have any more of 
this talk about staying home, telling people of the 
‘need.’ That would be augmenting the need. There 
are too many good preachers berating people night 
after night about a lost world who have never faced 
the challenge of sacrificial foreign service them- 
selves. I feel as if I haven’t got any excuse what- 
soever to let a body such as you have given me 
get fat leaning on pulpits.” 

“My spirit is all aruffle again at the vast, inex- 
plicable complexities of humankind, and the care- 
less, ineffective manner we fool ‘fundamentalists’ 
use in answering the cry of hearts which cannot 
understand themselves.” 

“Thanksgiving spent at Auntie’s with the annual 
turkey and trimmings and accompanying results. 
Not much done for God that day, I fear. But had 
one suggested that we throw out convention and 
fast or pray, all would wonder what he had been 
reading or where his aesthetic sense of sentiment 
was buried—so why suggest, one so seldom finds a 
kindred heart.” 

“And now men talk of Christ-mass—weird mon- 
strosity and mixture of bright lights, reindeer, tis- 
sue paper and scraggly evergreens; jumbled mobs, 
bargain-baited, ‘striving after wind,’ singing ‘Silent 
Night’—but what know they of Immanuel? How 
can they understand the God who was once wrapped 
in swaddling clothes?” 

“A disruption of my previously pious ‘code of 
don’ts’ that used to motivate much of my action 
has occurred in the last three months. The Lord 
has freed me from many things—good, ‘consecrated’ 
attitudes, priggish little laws whereby I used to 
govern my conduct .. . One of my renaissance ex- 
periences was to get among kids who were on a 
different spiritual level than my own, and enjoy 
fellowship with them.” 

“What a ragged, shoddy thing Christianity has 
come to be, honoring men and means, places and 
crowds—O Lord, deliver me from the spirit of this 
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faithless generation.” 

“The great mistake is in preaching to our fellow- 
believers, ‘Come out from among them and be ye 
separate,’ with the suggestion that they should 
come out to us and be separate. It struck me forc- 
ibly that only Almighty God can make that exhor- 
tation—for only He is above and beyond all our 
petty walls of party separation.” 

(This is my favorite.) ‘Forbid, Lord, that any 
of those to whom | minister should be so foolish 
as to take my word as though it were Thine; or 
so daring as to set aside Thy word as though it 
were mine.” 

* * * 

Jim Elliot wasn’t always consistent, this young 
pacifist who enjoyed bull fights, this champion 
wrestler who quoted Amy Carmichael and Robert 
Service (“He wrote one piece called ‘The Men Who 
Don’t Fit In’ that suits my spirit pretty much.”) 
When he was 22 he could write that “II Timothy 
2:4 is impossible in the United States, if one in- 
sists on a wife’—then find four years later that 
he was spending too much time building a house 
in the Ecuador jungle for his bride. He seems ex- 
cessively self-conscious at times, magnificently God- 
conscious in most of his writing. He never seems 
to have resolved the dilemma of being “delivered 
from the blood” of those to whom he went, after 
he had preached to them for a short period, and 
his desire to build an assembly in the New Testa- 
ment pattern. 

But to point out these things is merely to say 
that he had not yet attained that which he has 
now perfectly attained. And there is always a 
sense of his pressing on, desiring more light that 
he may be more obedient. 

Two things he did attain which seem beyond the 
grasp of many Christian students today. It is this 
reviewer's opinion that more than anything else 
(apart from his godly home) these two things ex- 
plain the man’s power and influence for Christ. 

The first is his friendship with other young men. 
Jim was a man’s man. Today’s emphasis upon early 
dating and going steady (even among Christians) 
often ruins the possibility of such relationships. 
But Jim could write, while in college, “Several of 
my housemates and I have begun prayer together 
here in our ‘den,’ and such times as we do have! 
The first fruits of Glory itself.” And later, “Home 
again by 7:15 for a time of soul-tonic with Dave, 


Art Johnston, Bob Weeber and Bob Sawyer. Ah, 





what times! I'll look back on those hours of mu- 
tual exhortation, heart-searching and prayer as 
building blocks which have laid the foundation of 
my life.” 

His friendship with Ed McCully is stirring, ex- 
tending over several years as it did and continuing 
after they were married. “For Marilou and me,” 
writes Betty, “it was pure pleasure to watch Jim 
and Ed [working together in the forest]. Their 
minds met, it seemed, at nearly every point.” 

The second thing which Jim attained was his re- 
lationship with Betty Howard, first as friend, then 
as lover, later as fiancee, finally as wife. Love un- 
der subjection to the Lord Jesus Christ, love under 
discipline: this is the love of Jim and Betty for 
one another. Perhaps as much as any other fac- 
tor, the lack of this kind of love may explain the 
large number of volunteers who never get to the 
mission field. 

“No one warns young people to follow Adam’s 
example,” wrote Jim to his parents while he was 
a student at Wheaton College. “He waited till God 
saw his need. Then God made Adam sleep, pre- 
pared for his mate, and brought her to him. We 
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need more of this ‘being asleep’ in the will of God. 
Then we can receive what He brings us in His own 
time, if at all. Instead we are set as bloodhounds 
after a partner, considering everyone we see until 
our minds are so concerned with the sex problem 
that we can talk of nothing else when bull-session 
time comes around. It is true that a fellow cannot 
ignore women—but he can think of them as he 
ought—as sisters, not as sparring partners!” 

Nor did the need for waiting and discipline end 
when Jim met—and fell in love with—Betty How- 
ard. Instead, if anything, the discipline increased, 
even extending to letter-writing when they were 
separated. “Did I not sense the value of discipline,” 
Jim wrote Betty, “I would counsel you to give way 
to any urges to communicate. However, we best 
learn patience by practicing it.” 

An insight into their life after marriage is given 
by Betty—significant in view of the growing tend- 
ency among American husbands (especially minis- 
ters and missionaries who are at home a great 
deal) to do work that their wives should normally 
be doing. (An especially strange trend in view of 
the contemporary plethora of other labor-saving 
devices.) “Jim,” writes his wife, “was a strong 
believer in a division of labor. There was man’s 
work, and woman’s work, and while the two met, 
they definitely did not overlap. This was something 
| had to learn early in our Puyupungu days, for 
my months of jungle living had taught me to chop 
wood, nail up screens or use a machete, while Jim 
in his bachelor days had had to see that the laun- 
dry was brought in when it rained and that a min- 
imum standard of cleanliness was maintained in 
the kitchen. Jim made it clear that those days were 
gone forever. He was always ready, of course, to 
help me with my work if it became necessary, but 
I tried to see that it never did.” 

Betty’s sensitive touch and literary craftsman- 
ship are obvious throughout the book. The one ex- 
ception (to the reviewer) is the “Epilogue,” which 
seems anticlimactic. 

Was Jim’s life extraordinary? Betty answers, 
“I write these pages so that the reader may decide 
for himself. If his answer is yes—if he finds herein 
the ‘stamp of Christ,’ and decides that this is ex- 
traordinary — what shall we say of the state of 
Christendom?” 

Jim was a bit more direct. “Mustard seed,” he 
said, “is rare stuff today.” May this book increase 
the crop. END 
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IVCF Staff Appointments - -- 1958-59 


UNITED STATES 


C. Stacey Woods, General Secretary 
Charles E. Hummel, National Secretary 
Esther Pedersen, Andrea Sisson—O ffice 


NEW ENGLAND 
Peter K. Haile, Regional Secretary 
Marilyn G. Kunz—Women’s Colleges 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


George Ensworth, Jr., Regional Secretary 
JoAnne N. Johnson—Delaware, Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Washington, D.C. 
Peter B. Northrup—Hudson House, New Jersey 
Marion L. Snyder—New York City 
Fred M. Woodberry—New York City 
Margaret McKenzie—O ffice 


SOUTHEAST 
Charles E. Hummel, Acting Regional Secretary 
E. Jane Deans—North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia 
Ruth C. Gordon—Florida, Georgia, Tennessee 
Burton R. Harding—North Carolina, South 
Carolina 
Ruth B. Lewis—Negro Colleges 
David L. Mayer—Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi 
William M. York, Jr.—Tennessee, Virginia 


EAST CENTRAL 

Keith L. Hunt, Regional Secretary 
Dorothy E. Farmer—Western New York 
Laura M. Fox—Michigan 
Joe W. Martin, Jr.—Ohio 
Robert M. Nuermberger—Lastern New York 
George E. Westerlund, Jr.—I/ndiana, Kentucky 
Charlotte Booth—0O fice 


WEST CENTRAL 
James F. Nyquist, Regional Secretary 
Eleanor G. Donaldson—Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Northern Wisconsin 
H. Jean Gross—Chicago, Women’s Staff Member 
James P. Johnson—Southern Illinois, Wisconsin 
Ronald O. Knudtsen—J/Jowa, Missouri, Western 


Illinois 
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Ernest L. Multhaup—Chicago 
Alice Anderson—O fice 


SOUTH CENTRAL 
Paul E. Little, Acting Regional Secretary 
Kay D. Hofman—Kansas 


Robert B. Letsinger—Arkansas, Louisiana 
Paul E. Littke—Oklahoma, Texas 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
James F. Nyquist, Acting Regional Secretary 
Austin A. Christensen—Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, Wyoming 
Catharine R. Feser—Nebraska, South Dakota 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 

Paul L. Byer, Acting Regional Secretary 
Barbara A. Boyd—Southern California, Arizona 
Harry D. Burke—Northern California, Nevada 
Paul W. Fromer—Southern California, Arizona 
Miriam Lemcke—Southern California, Arizona 
Margaret V. Sharp—Northern California, Nevada 
Betty Fletcher—O ffice 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

Paul L. Byer, Regional Secretary 
Sally A. Shideler—Oregon 
Erna Siemens—/daho, Montana, Washington 
Ronald C. Thompson—I/daho, Oregon, 


Washington 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT DEPARTMENT 


Paul E. Little, Secretary 
William McE. Miller, Jr.—Staff Member 


NURSES CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 

Tressie V. Myers, Nurses. Secretary 

E. Jean Dickason—Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota 

Mary Irwin Gordon—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Texas, Virginia 

Joyce I. Hansen—Arizona, California, Montana, 
Oregon, Washington 





Barbara C. Olin—Delaware, Maryland, Southern 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Washington, D.C. 


Catherine J. Schell—Eastern New York, New 
England, Northern New Jersey 

V. Jean Stallwood—Michigan, Ohio, Western 
New York 

Ruth I. Stoll—Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Wisconsin 


Alice Horton—O ffice 


STUDENT FOREIGN MISSIONS FELLOWSHIP 

Eric S. Fife, Missionary Secretary 
Lois S. Thiessen, Assistant Missionary Secretary 
James F. Keith, Jr.—srmr Staff Member 
May Koksma—O ffice 


STEWARDSHIP DEPARTMENT 


William E. C. Petersen, Stewardship Secretary 


Bertha Sander, Mary Ann Alton—Office 


ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 


James M. McLeish, Comptroller 
Marjorie Hull, Alice Vale, Peggy Wolfe—Office 


INFORMATION AND GRADUATES DEPARTMENTS 


James W. Reapsome, /nformation and Graduates 
Secretary 


Gloria Nelson—Office 


LITERATURE DEPARTMENT and HIs MAGAZINE 


Joseph T. Bayly, Literature Secretary; Editor, His 
Paul O. L. Carlson, Publications Sales Manager 
Virginia A. Krauss, Assistant, His 
setty Dixon Leake, Assistant, Publications 
Lois Reid, Art Editor 


GENERAL OFFICE 


James M. McLeish, Office Manager 

Marian Hull, Supervisor 
Sally Apeles, Wallace Bell, Rachel Bixler, Anne 
Clement, Anna Frank, Patsy Hajek; Rosemary 
King, Dorothy Krause, Josephine Johnson, Wil- 
helmina McDougall, Willie Phillips, Kathrine 
Scheerer, Judith Stipe—O fice 


CANADA 


H. W. Sutherland, General Secretary 

Vincent Craven, Director, Ontario Pioneer Camps 

Jan Munday, Comptroller 

Theresa Martens, Nurses Christian Fellowship 
Secretary 

George Wilson, Camp Development Secretary 


Gordon Watts, Stewardship Secretary (part-time) 


FIELD STAFF 
(Area of concentration: High School—iscr; 
Nurses—NcF; University—ivcF) 
Milo F. Coldren—Vancouver Island, Interior Brit- 
ish Columbia, 1scF 


Catherine Nicoll—Lower British Columbia Main- 
land, 1vcF 

Hildred Leverton—Lower British Columbia Main- 
land, 1vCF, NCF 

Joseph Curry—Alberta, iscr 

Marjorie Long—Alberta, 1vcF, NCF, 1SCF 
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Marion Jackson—Saskatchewan, 1SCF 
Donald Ford—Manitoba, 1vcr 

Verne Scott 
Kenneth Louden 


Toronto and Southwestern Ontario, 


Manitoba, 1scF, NCF 
Southwestern Ontario, 1SCF 
Joan Frewing 
IVCF 
Josephine Rudd—Niagara Peninsula, 1scF 
William Fulton 
Josephine McCourt—Central Ontario, 1scF 


F. Bernard Smith 


Toronto, 1SCF 


Northern Ontario, 1SCF 


Emmeline Loewen—Eastern Ontario and Quebec, 


ISCF, NCF 
Tony Tyndale—Fastern Ontario, Quebec and Mari- 
‘times, IVCF 


OFFICE PERSONNEL 

Ruth Ericson, Hattie Frederick, Agnes Gaverluk, 
Thelma Heaney, Alice Hitchcock, 
Marjorie McLean, Greta Sutherland, Marion Vallillee 


Leona Hooper, 
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TREND of thought 


On _ a Christian Attitude toward the Negro Where, through the agreement of 
a majority group, some channels of justice are stopped, and men try to support 
their reputation as just men by following the crowd, there is great danger of 
coming into bondage to that spirit which stands in opposition to the God of 
love, spreading discord, trouble and vexation among those who yield to it./ 
Negroes are our fellow creatures, and their present condition among us requires 
our serious consideration. We know not when the time may come in which those 
scales which weigh mountains may turn, The Parent of Mankind is gracious; 

His care is over His smallest creatures; and a multitude of men does not es- 
cape His notice, And though many of them are trodden down and despised, yet 
He remembers them, He sees their affliction, He looks too upon the spreading, 
increasing exaltation of the oppressor. He turns the channels of power, hum 
bles the most haughty people, and gives deliverance to the oppressed--at such 
times as are consistent with His infinite Justice and Goodness, And wherever 
gain is preferred to equity, and wrong things publicly encouraged, when wick- 
edness takes root and spreads wide among the inhabitants of a country, there 
is real cause for sorrow to all whose love to mankind stands on principle, 

and who wisely consider the end and outcome of things. --John Woolman, New 
Jersey Quaker, written in 176, 


Herbert Hoover St. John's Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse is the most pun- 
gent and concise warning of war and its consequences in all literature. Its 
symbolism has haunted the minds and expressions of every race that has read 
the Bible during the last 1900 years.../ We believe St. John, who is so clear 
as to the other three (white, war; black, famine; pale, death). ..was trying 

to express for the other (red) horseman the name which we know in modern times 
as Revolution, Revolution can of course be good or bad, but St. John's horse- 
man had no good purpose. / We do not allow our imaginations to extend to the 
idea that St. John was prophesying Communism, even though one is tempted partly 
because of the prophetic statement that power was given to the horseman "to 
take peace from the world," --Saturday Review, "Myth of the Fourth Horseman," 


The Hibbert Journal Union with Christ imparts an inner elevation, comfort 
in affliction, tranquil reliance and a heart which opens itself to everything 
noble and great not for the sake of ambition or the desire for fame, but for 
the sake of Christ. Union with Christ produces a joy which the Epicurean 
seeks in vain in his shallow philosophy, which the deeper thinker vainly pur- 
sues in the most hidden depths of knowledge, It is a joy known only to the 
Simple and childlike heart, united with Christ and through Him with God, a 
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joy which elevates life and makes it more beautiful. --Karl Marx, as a school- 
boy. From Marx-Engels Gesamtausgabe, quoted by Eugene Kamenka, "The Baptism 
of Karl Marx." This article implies that although Marx! mother was baptized 
(from a Jewish background) after his birth, she probably never became a Chris- 
tian, 


A Christian Mother 
To thee I owe my birth on earth-- 
To thee I owe my heavenly birth-- 
As thou didst lead I followed thee; 
Thou wast a mother twice to me. 


--George Herbert to his Mother, c, 1623, 


Saturday Review Women are no longer clear as to what it is or should be 

to be a woman, and while men tend to have pretty definite ideas on that sub- 
ject, they are not altogether clear as to what their own role is or ought to 
be.../ Women have great gifts to bring to the world of men: the qualities of 
love, compassion and humanity. It is the function of women to humanize, since 
women are the natural mothers of humanity. Women are by nature endowed with 
the most important of all adaptive traits--the capacity to love--and this it 
is their principal function to teach men. There can be no more important func- 
tion, It could be wished that both men and women understood this, Once women 
know this they will realize that no man can ever play as important a role in 
the life of humanity as a mentally healthy woman. And by mental health I mean 
the ability to love and the ability to work. Being a good wife, a good mother, 
in short, a good homemaker, is the most important of all the occupations in 
the world, It, surely, cannot be too often pointed out that the making of 
human beings is a far more important vocation than the making of anything else, 
and that in the formative years of a child's life the mother is best equipped 
to provide those firm foundations upon which one can subsequently build. 
--Ashley Montagu, "The Triumph and Tragedy of the American Woman," 


Reason for Thanksgiving There is no person but myself well, My wife is ill, 

one child is dying, there is no medicine, no money--not enough for a funeral, 

It is now spring; every other tree blossoms, but I wither, I grow older and not 
tter, My strength diminishes and my load grows heavier, If I continue longer 

thus, I shall have comfort in this: that my blessed Savior, in exercising His 

justice upon my worldly parts--my family, my own body, my fortune--reserves all 

His mercy for my soul, --John Donne, 1600, 


--by the Editor 
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W/orld IN TRANSIT 


The Power of a Woman In the growth of the church again 
and again you will find that women and girls are neglected; that there are 
vast tracts where the Christian church is in being, but where it is mainly 
the men who are being taught the Christian faith and the teaching of women 
and girls is very largely left to chance, Yet even in the most primitive 
areas where women in the past have been downtrodden by heathenism you get 
the curious paradox of the women exercising far the biggest influence in 
the home and in the tribe, and being far more ready to hold on to the cus- 
toms of their forefathers than the men may be, That is why, for instance, 
the Government in Kenya today has recognized the importance of education 
of girls, which has been neglected in the past. During the Mau Mau upris- 
ing they realized that it was the influence of women that was the most in- 
tractable of all the forces at works; therefore they are pleading with mis- 
sionary societies today to concentrate on the education of girls, pointing 
to the need of more women educationists, --A.T. Houghton in "Christian Youth 
and World Need," The Life of Faith, 


Americans Abroad Approximately 3 per cent of the 25,000 


Americans employed abroad in private industry are in Latin American coun- 
tries; 21 per cent are in the Middle Hast and North Africas 13 per cent in 
the Far East; 12 per cent in Europes 9 per cent in Canadas and 2 per cent 
in Central and South Africa, --The Survey Bulletin, 


Adventures Professional religious adventurers may be 
spotted by one of several marks, One is their everlasting restlessness, 
They are always turning up in unexpected places with their camera, travel- 
ing at the expense of hard-working Christians, of course, and returning to 
startle the religious public with what their eyes have seen and their cam 
era recorded. Never would they go into a corner of the world's harvest field 
and lose themselves in the holy work of winning men, It never occurs to them 
that they should stay on some field and sweat it out after the manner of the 
great and fruitful missionaries of every society and denomination through the 
years./ The Christian with money to invest in world evangelization should, 
as he shall surely face his Lord at the judgment, approach his responsibility 
carefully. He should demand a reckoning and insist upon knowing how his 
money is being spent, And he should see to it that he is helping to support 
only humble and devout men and women who love not their lives unto the death, 
Not one cent should he give to aid the selfish activities of the happy adven- 
turer who seeks to pass for a messenger of Christ. --Editorial by A.W. Tozer 


in The Alliance Weekly. 
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: Investors or Bondslaves? The motives underlying our selec- 
tion of the form which our missionary service will take are of great impor- 
tance, since it is motive which determines its acceptability to God. Our 
consuming concern should be: In which way can we best secure the glory of 

God in the salvation of souls, especially of those who have had no opportunity 
of hearing of His salvation through Christ? Since non-professional work would 
appear to make less stringent demands and offer more attractions than tradi- 
tional missionary work, it is the more necessary to scrutinize carefully and 
appraise the motives which would lead to its adoption.../ The Lord does not 
ask for the cautious investment of our talents to produce a good dividend for 
us, but for the unqualified presentation of our bodies as living sacrifices 

to bring glory to Him, We are bondslaves, not investors, Nothing less than 
a daily taking up of the cross will satisfy the demands of true discipleship. 
Nothing less than an absolute willingness to fall into the ground and die, 
talents, training and all, if need be, is the price of spiritual fruitfulness, 
If we endeavor to save our lives we shall only succeed in losing them, In 

the light of His sacrifice of all that He had and all that He was, Christ has 
the right to ask nothing less of us. --From a MS. by J. Oswald Sanders, Gen- 
eral Director of China Inland Mission, 


What a Word Can Do Aware of the need for applying the in- 
digenous principle not only to the overseas church as such but also to its 
many by-products, missionary Marjorie Shelley (Conservative Baptist) is pio 


neering a course in journalism as part of the curriculum in a teacher train 
ing school in the Congo, At first hesitant and awkward, her first class is 
fast developing into experienced, enthusiastic writers who have something 
worthwhile to say. One student said, "I'm amazed at what a word can do. 

Just think, you white people have known this all your lives and we now begin 
in our old age." The tracts, editorials, stories and articles for newspapers 
and magazines coming from the pens of her fledgling students have more than 
justified Miss Shelley's conviction that Africans could and should write 
‘original material for their people, 


Buddha-~-Light of the World? When what the Church of the 
West says through its missionaries is discredited by what the governments 
of the West do through their diplomats and their armed forces, Asia not only 
rejects the Church's message, but begins to turn missionary herself, In one 
of the main streets of Colombo (Ceylon), among the decorations celebrating 
the 2500th anniversary of Buddhism, a great statue of the Buddha was erected, 
By an ingenious arrangement of electric lights, rays from the Buddha fell 
upon the surface of a great globe of the world, slowly rotating on its axis 
a few feet away. Across the whole structure stood out the superscription: 
"The Light of the World," --G, Basil Jackson, "Asia Says the West Has Failed" 


(reprinted in World Christian Digest), 
--Lois S, Thiessen 
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friends? (2) Does my zeal match the light which I have of His truth 


(v. 2)? (3) What was the Jews’ mistake in their method of justification 


(vv. 3-5)? Note the contrast in the two mutually exclusive methods. (4) 
What is required for salvation? What is to be confessed? What believed? 


Can I explain the gospel clearly? 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 4 

ROMANS 10:11-17 (1) Upon what condition will God save any man, regard- 
less of background or heritage (v. 13)? What is preliminary to salvation 
(v. 14)? Whose responsibility is this? (2) Is the extension of the gospel 
to those who haven't heard primary in my thinking, planning, praying, 
giving? Am I willing for God to use me in His plan of world evangeliza- 
tion (at home or overseas), and however He desires (engineer, teacher, 


doctor, evangelist)? If not, my Christian development is dwarfed. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 5 
ROMANS 10:18-21 (1) What revelation had the Gentiles had since crea- 
tion (v. 18)? Cp. Psalm 19:4. (2) Study the evidence of Jewish rejection 
in Moses’ words. With v. 19 cp. Deuteronomy 32:21. For Isaiah’s teaching, 
cp. Isaiah 65:1, 2 with wv. 20, 21. Have I found God intervening (i.e., 
working) in the lives of those who are apparently far from Him, yet far 
9 


from those who profess to be close? (Some college departments of religion 


characterize this.) (3) Have I had a vision of the Lord Jesus reaching 


out to the world, as in v. 21? 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6 


ROMANS 11:1-6 (1) 
totally rejected Israel (Psalm 94:14). (2) The faithful remnant of Elijah’s 


Paul uses himself as an example that God has not 


day in a sense may picture the Church today. Am I grateful to be included 
(3) On what basis 


were the Jews chosen for entrance into Christ’s kingdom (vv. 5, 6)? What 


in the remnant in this time of spiritual declension? 


should this do to self complacency or pride? 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 7 
ROMANS 11:7-16 (1) Note how the o.t. had predicted the Jews’ rejection 
of their Messiah (vv. 7-10). What was the cause of their spiritual harden- 
ing? May I expect God to deal harshly with unbelief in my life? (2) 
Is the rejection of the Jews final? How have the Gentiles benefited by the 
(Cp. Acts 13:46; 28:28.) (3) What 


reaction did Paul hope his preaching to the Gentiles would make (vv. 11, 


temporary deviation of the Jews? 


13, 14)? Paul, Apostle to the Gentiles, aimed also for salvation of the Jews. 
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they worshiped. Is there a relationship? What concept of God is seen 
by others in what you say and do? Ask God to speak to you through the 
Book of Ruth about some area of your life which needs His changing 


power. Ask him for an obedient, hearing heart. 


TUESDAY, NOVFMBER 25 

ONE REASON this book was written may have been to picture the life of 
the common people during this turbulent period. What characterized the 
people? What do God’s dealings with them reveal about Him? Skim the 
book again for observations. Of what significance is 4:18-22? Look up 
, Matthew 1:5, II Corinthians 3:6, Ephesians 2:11-22, 


Summarize what this teaches about God the Father and 


Deuteronomy 23 
Acts 10:34, 35. 
Jesus Christ. Praise Him. Think of people you know who are different 


from you. Is your attitude His? 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 26 

I SAMUEL 1:1-20 (1) What words and phrases describe Hannah’s state of 
mind? Who was responsible for her sterility? What human factors made 
this harder to bear? What indications of the time involved are given? 
(2) Is any situation causing you similar grief or concern? Does wanting 
something very much probably indicate that this is not God’s will? Do 
you pray regularly and specifically about the desires of your heart? Cp. 
Philippians 4:6. (3) How might Hannah have responded to Eli’s accusation 
and reprimand? Does it seem from this passage that Christians ever have 


the right to tell anyone off? Did Eli deserve it? 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 27 
I SAMUEL 1:1-20 (1) What evidences are in this chapter that God does 
not wait until men and women or situations are perfect before He begins 
to work? (2) What kind of man was Elkanah? How would many men of 
that day have treated a barren wife? Cp. v. 8. (3) What problems would 
arise in a polygamous household, especially under these circumstances? 
(4) Am I inclined to think that marriage will solve all my problems? (5) 
In what was Eli’s wrong judgment of Hannah rooted? How do you suppose 
he felt after this faux pas? (6) Remembering that circumstances haven't 
changed, compare the description of Hannah’s feelings and behavior in vv. 


8 and 18. What made the difference? 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28 
I SAMUEL 1:1-28 (1) What aspect of the sovereignty of God is shown in 


this chapter? Why did God allow Hannah to come to the point of such 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 12 
ROMANS 13:1-7 (1) 
Why? 


civil governments? 


What should be the Christian’s attitude toward the 
government? (2) For what purpose has God granted authority to 
(3) What characteristics of good government are al- 
luded to in these verses? Consider civil authority as a factor in subduing 
evil. (4) Determine the limitation of a Christian’s obedience to authority 
(Acts 5:27-29). 


tween Christianity and citizenship? 


What does this passage teach about the relationship be- 
Has my faith in Jesus Christ made 
me a better citizen? 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 13 

ROMANS 13:8-14 (1) What great unpaid debt does every Christian owe? 
How is each re- 
(3) How may I know if I am fulfilling God’s law? What 
(4) Of what facts 


will wide-awake Christians be aware? How will this affect our life? (5) 


(2) What specific commandments are enumerated here? 
lated to love? 


would application of this standard do to my behavior? 


Does the character of the Lord Jesus appear in my conduct (v. 14)? Is 


there any evidence that I am united to Him? 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 14 
ROMANS 14:1-12 (1) In reading these verses, note the matters of behavior 


What 


(2) Do I do certain things which other Christians don’t 


over which Christians had differences of opinion. were the two 
points of view? 
do? Do I tend to despise them for their weakness? Or, if I refrain from 
doing certain things which other Christians feel free to do, do I judge 
them as less spiritual? (3) Note Paul’s rules to regulate such attitudes 
(vv. 3, 4, 5, 10-12). 


on the issue (vv. 5-9) ? 


(4) What bearing does the Lordship of Christ have 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15 
ROMANS 14:13-23 (1) Jewish converts did not feel free to eat unclean 
foods forbidden by the o.7., while Gentile converts considered those regula- 
tions no longer binding. (2) What principles are to regulate the Chris- 
tian’s use of his liberty? (3) Am I willing to forego certain rights if it 
will be for the spiritual benefit of weaker Christians? Am I accustomed to 
determine a course of action on the basis of its effect on others, although 
it may not be itself sinful? Can the fellowship of Christians be broken 


over non-essentials? What should determine our course of action? 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 16 


ROMANS 15:1-13 (1) What principles should govern our relationships with 
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other Christians (vv. 1, 2)? What example was set by the Lord Jesus? 
Read II Corinthians 8:9; Philippians 2:5-8. 


pleasing myself govern my attitudes and conduct? Do other Christians find 


(2) To what extent does 


me difficult to get along with? (3) For what purpose have the Scriptures 
been given (v. 4)? Do I find encouragement in the Word of God when 


misunderstood by others? (4) What is the outcome of Christian harmony 


(vv. 5, 6)? How is the example of Christ again appealed to (vv. 7-9) ? 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 17 
ROMANS 15:14-33 (1) Describe Paul’s sense of responsibility toward other 


Christians. (2) What special work had he been given? What was his 


What did he preach? 


who had never heard of Christ have in his thinking (vv. 20, 21)? 


attitude toward it? What prerogative did those 


have this concern? (3) Jot down in a sentence your life ambition and 
compare it with Paul’s. (4) Examine vv. 22-33 for thoughts about steward- 


ship of money and intercessory prayer. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 18 
ROMANS 16:1-16 (1) Note those to whom the Apostle Paul sends personal 
greetings. What names are mentioned and what is said about each? In 
what way is this an example for me to follow? (2) Am I aware of the 
importance of the individuals who make up God’s family? Is my concern 


for others indicated by my prayer list? (3) Note how often the phrases 


” 


“in the Lord” or “in Christ” are used. Do I trust the One who has made 


me His child for everything? 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19 
ROMANS 16:17-27 (1) Of what importance is correct doctrine (v. 17)? 
Am I careful to derive my doctrine from God’s Word rather than from the 
18) ? 


Satan which is promised and sure. Am I looking ahead to the day when 


ideas of men (vy. (2) Consider the coming triumph of Christ over 


the struggle with sin will be past? (3) Note the greeting from Tertius 
(v. 22), Paul’s amanuensis. (4) What grounds do Christians have for 
believing that the gospel is authoritative (vv. 25-27)? V. 25. Am I trust- 
ing in self or in God who is able to make me stand firm spiritually? 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20 

RUTH Pre-read the book (read the first line of each paragraph) to get 
a general idea of the content. Then rapidly read through the book. What 
is it about? Why was it written? Give chs. 1 and 2 each a simple factual 


title. Moab was a country east of Judah. Elimelech probably settled on a 
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on independence 


—a viewpoint from Ghana 


N. COLONIAL citizen is up-to-date today unless he 
leaps unreservedly on the “self-government plat- 
form.” 

When Kwame Nkrumah said, “We prefer self 
government with danger to servitude in tranquil- 
ity,” and again, “It is far better to be free to govern 
or misgovern yourself than to be governed by any- 
body else,” he voiced an unanimous desire. 

Certain things come to light as political inde- 
pendence is gained and nationals take over the reins 
of their various countries. These things that have 
happened in the political realm have a dangerously 
close parallel in the realm of missionary activity. 

In the first place, colonial governments did not 
work directly for the goal of self-government. It 
was obviously in the interest of the colonizing coun- 
try to maintain its colony in subjection. Able ad- 
ministrators were sent in, who were usually efficient 
in fulfilling their responsibilities. It was too much 
to ask that they should risk their own professional 
reputations by allowing a national to take over some 
of their responsibilities in a less efficient way so that 
he could be trained to do the job. 

Further, those officials at home who dictated what- 
ever policies the administrators had to carry out 
would not have tolerated any administrator who 
considered it in his line of duty to see that a na- 
tional became so good at his job that he himself 
became unneeded. 
expected of colonial government employees. 


Such self-lessness wouldn’t be 
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BY PAULA C. HOLMES 


But what of the mission? 

Have mission policy makers and missionaries 
looked ahead with a program that provides national 
churches with their independence? It is hard for 
a foreign missionary to sit by and see a job done 
by a national that he honestly believes he could do 
better. It’s much more satisfying to go out to preach 
to large groups of people and see some converted 
than it is to work with one promising individual 
and spend hours poring over the study of basic 
Christian truth with him . . . more satisfying than 
living so close to this individual that he learns what 
makes you tick and sees just how you do things. 
And then, after this training, he goes out to preach 
and sees the fruit. 

Some missionaries have fully accepted the indi- 
genous church principle and have faced the conse- 
quences. They see that they must give up all thought 
of security. They know that they won’t be able to 
establish pleasant homes abroad and expect to spend 
their lives there. It costs them a lot to recognize 
when their job is done and to move on. 

Such men and women face their situations real- 
istically and know that they are no longer auto- 
matically considered the final authorities on mission 
matters just because they happen to be the foreign 
missionaries. It is an inspiration to see a man ac- 
cept some position as a humble co-worker with local 
Christians even though they may be educationally 
and socially inferior to him. 





But there are others who remain “colonizing dic- 
tators” in their own little missionary domain. A 
recent visitor to Nigeria asked pointedly, “Why is it 
that I never meet Africans socially in the homes 
of missionaries?” It was typical of the old govern- 
ment types that they never had anything to do with 
Africans outside their business hours (this is no 
longer true of them), but missionaries! 

Yet missionaries on the field are not alone re- 
sponsible. Many Christians at home who support 
and claim an interest in missionary activity lack 
just as much understanding of what’s needed as did 
those colonial officials who decided the policies of 
the foreign administrators. Some Christians cling 
to twenty-year-old concepts of the mission field. To 
them Africa is still the land of naked natives who 
run around with spears doing war dances. 

Last quarter some Sunday school papers were 
received in Ghana from a United States publisher 
which were completely unusable because they con- 
tained a missionary series of picture stories. These 
stories represented the poor little illiterate African 
and the wonderful white, patronizing missionary in 
such a light that the African parents of the Sunday 
school children would have been highly insulted. 
Some of Africa is still very primitive, and pioneer 
missionary work is still being done, but to believe 
that most of Africa is this way is to believe a de- 
ceptive half-truth. 

The “sleeping continent” is not sleeping now. 
Big, modern cities are alive with progress. Eager- 
ness for education is widespread. Africans are 
qualifying for very responsible jobs. Important 
changes are being made every day and no one is 
satisfied with the status quo. Africa today is an 
interesting, an exciting continent to be part of. 
Much of the present missionary work takes the form 
of administration for large mission institutions 
which have existed for many years. 

A second big colonialist move has been to side- 
step the existing local culture and to establish com- 
plex foreign organizations. 

In Ghana, for instance, the cocoa prosperity of 
the country has made it possible to “purchase 
progress.” What other older countries have strug- 
gled many years to establish, Ghana has apparently 
bought outright. The country has many wonderful 
buildings, the latest equipment, modern hospitals 
and educational institutions — all sparkling new. 
With these material structures have come organiza- 
tions for every purpose. But most of these are su- 
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pervised by expatriates (foreigners). With Western 
progress must come the technicians to establish and 
maintain this progress, and Ghana as yet does not 
have the trained personnel to man all these complex 
organizations. 

Some Ghanaians feel that “Western progress” is 
not the best goal for Ghana. They say that the tra- 
ditional heritage of the country is being betrayed 
by the present materialistically-minded generation. 
Mr. E. Amu, head of music department of the 
Kumasi College of Technology, in a college chapel 
service recently decried what he called “blind imi- 
tation and wholesale adoption” of the ways of other 
nations. 

In these new countries every frustrated expatriate 
engineer, doctor, teacher, missionary or business 
man who complains about the short-comings of the 
nationals under him should convince us of the futil- 
ity of working just to establish another foreign 
organization. 

And religious groups have not been free of this 
mistake. A complex officer and committee system 
have robbed their groups of real effectiveness. Peo- 
ple are content to try to go through the motions 
of the organizations without really understanding 
the Christian basis of it all. 

Those who seek to win for the people of another 
country real spiritual independence must pare down 
their Christian activities to basic things. Bible 
study, prayer and the preaching of the Word are 
good beginnings — these being universal aids to 
knowing God. The national churches will know 
what “trimmings” to add if they are free enough 
of foreign culture to develop along the lines that 
the Lord indicates is His purpose and plan for them. 

This is by no means a complete picture of the 
indigenous church problem. The problem really be- 
gins way back in the church community at home 
where Christians are living sub-Christian lives. Mul- 
tiplied activities with a resultant lack of time for 
solitude make it easy to slip into a routine where 
the locally acceptable pattern for Christian behavior 
is substituted for a close personal walk with the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

At home or in a foreign country only such a 
walk with Him will give the Christian grace to 
avoid past mistakes and grace to see that the people 
sought for Him gain real independence in the best 
Christian sense of the word: independence of the 
Western missionary and his culture, but dependence 
upon God. END 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDENT 

(Continued from page 6) 
majestic Golden Gate bridge, shown the perform- 
ing monkeys of St. Louis, taken on boat rides in 
Puget Sound and on visits to many other places of 
interest that I cannot even recall. 

Yet this fortune has not been uniquely mine. In- 
numerable students have had similar pleasant ex- 
periences, however short their stay in this country 
may have been. 

Most of these programs are arranged through the 
Office of the Advisor to International Students in 
various universities. It is a gigantic effort between 
that office and many other social clubs, such as the 
Rotary, Lions Club and International Foundations, 
as well as many individual American citizens, 

The guiding motives behind all such activities 
are unquestionably noble and laudable. These pro- 
grams aim to further peace and goodwill by pro- 
moting “International Understanding” through in- 
dividuals, to give the visitor a chance to appreci- 
ate American family life, provide an opportunity 
for the foreign student to enjoy the beauty of this 
land, and last, but not the least, enable Americans 
to appreciate ideas and cultures of foreign lands. 


It may be helpful, therefore, to examine how far 
these “hospitality programs” have achieved their 
ends, what their limitations are and what can be 
done to improve or supplement them. I feel rea- 
sonably sure that my views will be shared by many 
foreign students, especially those from Asia, and | 
hope the criticisms will be taken in the spirit in 
which they are given. 

Nobody can deny that these visits with various 
families have done a great deal to help the foreign 
visitor as well as the participating American to ex- 
pand his perspective of the culture, religions, ideals 
and even political policies of foreign lands. For 
example, through these visits I have had a glimpse 
into that aspect of the culture of this country 
which is not obvious from a distance: that spirit 
of giving and sharing among most Americans, the 
spirit which has given rise to institutions like the 
Rockefeller and Ford Foundations. 

In my visits, I have discovered an element in the 
American mind that readily develops a sympathy 
and concern for another person. Many a foreign 
student is confronted for the first time with the 
social ability and self confidence of American 
youngsters when he visits homes. In short, he has 
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a chance to feel, to a certain extent, the pulse of 
American family life. 

These programs, further, help him understand 
some of the traditions, such as Thanksgiving, and 
realize the historic significance of these occasions. 
Some even reach a state where they feel part of 
these celebrations and festivities. 

Monetarily, the visitor gets an opportunity to 
visit places of interest in this country and enjoy 
vacational facilities which he could not otherwise 
afford. In many cases these visits serve as a psy- 
chological relief from feelings of loneliness and 
homesickness, though perhaps the relief is tempo- 
rary. 

The Americans, on the other hand, learn many 
things about foreign countries and their customs. 
They begin to appreciate traditions and ceremonies 
which at one time seemed primitive or uncivilized. 
Quite often the children in these homes improve 
their knowledge of geography, and the women de- 
velop new culinary skills. Many find to their amaze- 
ment that the person from a foreign land is not 
a strange being after all. 

Many more benefits for both sides can be enum- 
erated to show that these programs have definite 
value. 

However, it seems to me, that programs where- 
by the visitors are “allocated” to various homes for 
Christmas dinner, whereby “guests” “sign up” for 
friendship trips, whereby a foreign student is pro- 
vided an overnight shelter, can seldom develop last- 
ing friendships, friendships that go beyond national 
barriers and cultural differences. 

When these organized visits are over, some, only 
some, write a note of thanks or perhaps send a 
small gift to the family. For instance, at the end 
of each year, during Christmas, I have been send- 
ing cards to families I visited during the year. I 
get some in return. But every year the remem- 
bered and the ones who remember are different— 
almost as if you changed the tires of your automo- 
bile every few thousand miles. 

Yet it is not the fault of either party nor is it 
intrinsically deplorable. For each year the fami- 
lies that entertain foreigners have so many new 
visitors that for some it is almost a never ending 
procession that eats, signs the guest book and ex- 
changes greetings. The foreign student also visits 
a score more every year, and it soon becomes im- 
possible to keep contact with each person and fam- 
ily. A few years later one may not even recognize 
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the names in his books, assuming he looks at them. 


Consequently, a closer and more durable tie of 
friendship has to be developed, in a casual way, 
in the classrooms, living quarters and eating places, 
especially within the same age groups. “Planned 
Hospitality” and organized entertainment can never 
be substitutes for this kind of relationship. How- 
ever, in my experience | have found such contacts 
extremely rare, though I must concede there are 
exceptional cases. 

It is perhaps necessary to illustrate this by an 
example. In November hundreds of foreign stu- 
dents “sign up” for Thanksgiving dinners. At the 
same time thousands of their classmates and room- 
mates, American students, go home for the holidays. 
Yet how many take a friend from a foreign land 
to their homes? A couple, or perhaps a dozen? I 
doubt it. 


The reasons for such a situation of course are 
many, the social and economic pattern being not 
the least. On the campus there is a subtle atmos- 
phere of indifference toward another, foreigner or 
otherwise. Among American students it often seems 
that personal interests are manifested only between 
individuals of opposite sex, and rarely does that 
kind of interest go across the oceans—reasonably, 
of course! 


Some American students hesitate to take home 
foreigners, especially if they are Asians, during 
the holidays, since visiting friends and relatives 
might be shocked. Another reason seems to be the 
attitude of fraternal organizations on campus, with 
which I have had very little contact personally. 
To many members of these organizations, interest 
in a foreigner may seem out of the ordinary and 
even “abnormal” unless it is expressed by the group 
on a large scale such as fraternities’ and sororities’ 
entertaining foreign students at dinners during “In- 
ternational Week.” 

Even in churches and student religious groups 
rarely does such friendship develop. When a for- 
eign student attends a church in connection with 
organized campaigns such as “Missionary Sunday,” 
many people try to make conversation with him 
and make him feel at home. But when he attends 
the same church week after week as an isolated in- 
dividual, seldom does anyone recognize him though 
.he may pump many hands at the door. 

This may not be universally true. But I have 
had more than one such experience. The fault may 


not be on any one side. It may be just the social 
structure in which one finds himself and often feels 
helpless. 

The foreign student on his part has many un- 
founded inhibitions. This atmosphere may not be 
unique to this country; it may be far worse in 
many other countries. That is beside the point. 
We have to realize that we are in it. 

If there is to be a lasting bond between two 
individuals so that each will look at a foreign na- 
tion with admiration as the “home of his friend,” 
the individuals must create in themselves a con- 
cern for each other and learn to get acquainted 
in a casual natural manner during the course of 
their everyday life. No amount of planned enter- 
tainment can substitute for that. 

I will even venture to say that in such an at- 
mosphére there will be no necessity for organized 
hospitality programs. END 
Reprinted by permission from THe Foret¢cn STUDENT 
Speaks. Copyright, 1958, by William F. Marquardt. 


THE WEEKEND 
(Continued from page 5) 
“And the unkind?” he asked, dully. 


“It doesn’t matter. Whatever it is, it’s all over 
with now, isn’t it?” 

It was a statement, not a question. 

He looked at his Wife. It was like looking at 
his own hand, familiar and real. He narrowed his 
eyes. Even with that softening effect she was so 
absolute, along with the chairs, the carpet, the end 
table. 

“We have all had enough of this flight into im- 
pulse,” she was saying. 

He glanced out the window, across the lawn. 
There was the church, tangible in spite of the 
twilight, white, steepled, and no different. Only 
he had changed. Or had he really? Now the hab- 
itual was rising about him like warm water and he 
reached out his mind to test it again. It was com- 
fortable. His Wife was still talking. He was tired, 
and it was hard to kick against the pricks. 

“My poor dear husband,” she said imploringly. 
“You are by nature a peacemaker, not a pace- 
maker.” 

She had always demonstrated good judgment, 
from socks to sermons. 


And since she was longsuffering as well, she got 
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up and made him a cup of strong black coffee, for 
the long road of restitution which lay ahead. 

In the morning the Pastor went quietly about his 
duties. He soothed Miss Duncombe, restored Mrs. 
Hopkins, humored Morris Miller. On the following 
Sunday the morning service went as usual, the peo- 
ple seated in their own pews. 

No more was said about the Pastor’s conduct. 
No one was heard hinting that he would soon be 
forced to leave. Some even went the second mile. 
Miss Duncombe began to attend services, with only 
Mrs. Hopkins helped the 
music committee find a new choir director. His 
Wife watched his health and whereabouts with in- 
creased dedication. 

It seemed that everyone in First Church had for- 
given the Pastor for his behavior that weekend. It 
could be said, almost, that they had been gracious 
enough to forget. 

That is, all except one, Fletcher P. Turner. 

He couldn’t forget. 

And the Pastor? He didn’t have much oppor- 
tunity to think about it, for after all, it was a full 
time job keeping his little flock happily together. 

END 


an occasional cough. 


CAMPUS NEWS 
(Continued from back cover) 


McGill Christian Fellowship (1vcF at McGill U., 
Montreal) continued its campus program last sum- 
mer with a weekly Bible study, preceded by prayer 
for members in various ministries. Other activities 
included picnics and a student house work party. 

As part of their effort to reach entering fresh- 
men, the Cincinnati Christian Fellowship (ivcF at 
the University of Cincinnati) obtained names of 
seniors from high school principals. Thirty of these 
high school graduates attended a June meeting. 

Lehigh Christian Fellowship (ivcr at Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pa.) is making plans for 
a campus-wide evangelistic mission in December. 
Much prayer support is needed for this endeavor. 

Officers of 1vcF and NcF chapters attended the 
Middle Atlantic Region’s leadership conference in 
September. Campus Christian Witness was used as 
a basis for discussions on leading meetings, evan- 
gelism on campus, purposes and aims of chapters. 
His Editor Joseph Bayly spoke at the evening 
meetings on the life of Abraham. 

A new measure of spiritual unity and fellow- 
ship; further coordination and organization of ex- 
isting work; additional steps in the development 
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of literature; these were some of the results of 
the first all-Latin American conference sponsored 
last summer by the International Fellowship of 
Evangelical Students. 

Delegates and observers from student groups in 
Mexico, Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico, Costa 
Rica, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Bra- 
zil and Guatemala met for a week at the University 
of San Simon, Cochabamba, Bolivia, after hearing 
a letter from the president of Bolivia, guaranteeing 
freedom of worship. 

IFES General Secretary C. Stacey Woods, who 
spent two months in Latin America last spring, 
said it was one of the most strategic conferences 
ever held by the 1res. He expressed the hope that 
it would be a turning point in student work in 
that part of the world. 

Through sharing God’s working in their own 
countries, their needs, and their experiences in 
reaching different groups, the national leaders were 
drawn together with a harmony and a vision for 
reaching students for Christ. 

While maintaining full local autonomy, delegates 
adopted a common name for the organization, the 
Association of University Evangelical Groups in 
Latin America (AUGE). They also agreed upon a 
statement of purpose and a basis of faith. 

Organizationally, the work was divided into four 
regions: 1) Mexico, Central America, Spanish Car- 
ibbean, Venezuela: with three workers; 2) Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Peru: with a regional secretary; 
3) Bolivia, Argentina, Chile, Uruguay: with a re- 
gional secretary; 4) Brazil, Paraguay: with Robert 
Young of the iFEs staff to do pioneer work. 

Leadership training camps next summer (Janu- 
ary-March) also were planned on a regional basis, 
with a team of four speakers: probably C. Stacey 
Woods, Dr. John White (former i1vF president in 
Great Britain), Samuel Escobar of Peru, and Rob- 
ert Young. 

A Literature Committee was organized for the 
development of adequate literature to reach stu- 
dents and professional people. Pocket-sized books 
will be used in evangelism and apologetics. Each 


university will have a man responsible for dis- 
tribution of a magazine soon to be published. 
Christians around the world who prayed for the 
Cochabamba conference can praise God for these 
developments, which promise to bear increasing 
fruit in the lives of Latin American students for 
—James W. REAPSOME 


years to come. 
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SETS AOC ER Ce Mets 





[The following article was originally published in the 
Occasional Bulletin of the Missionary Research Library, 
New York City, and is reprinted by permission. The author, 
Paul D. Clasper, is a missionary of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society in Rangoon, Burma, where he is 
engaged in theological education. On the basis of William 
H. Whyte’s recent book, The Organization Man, Mr. Clas- 
per has written this penetrating analysis of the modern 
missionary’s relation to the organization of which he is 
a part. Although the author's context has been a de- 
nominational mission (therefore the title), his words are 
equally relevant for interdenominational and undenomi- 
national mission societies.—Ed.] 


The Annual Missionary Conference on the 


SCENE I 
field. 

Missionaries come together from all parts of their 
field for a week of fellowship, inspiration and dis- 
cussion of common problems. Business sessions and 
bull sessions deal with a variety of concrete con- 
cerns, such as the relation of field interests to board 
policies, ways of increasing efficiency in terms of 
working relationships on the field, the present cost 
of living allowance and problems relating to the 
education of the children. 

In all of this there is a sense of urgency and a 
half articulated feeling that these are specifically 
“missionary problems” growing out of the unique 
missionary situation. 

SCENE 1! A golfing foursome the following week. 

The foursome is composed of the missionary, re- 
laxing after the pressure of the missionary confer- 
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ence, and three American friends engaged in over- 
seas tasks. One is the representative of an airline, 
one a university professor on sabbatical leave, and 
the other a government employee. 

The missionary talked himself out with the breth- 
ren last week so he is doing more listening this 
morning. But the discussion of the others, at the 
tee or green and sometimes in the rough, has a very 
familiar ring: the relation of seemingly necessary 
action in the overseas post to the overall interests 
of The Organization, the inefficiencies of overseas 
life as compared with American standards, the price 
of a can of applesauce, and the kind of educational 
process to which the children are being exposed. 

The conclusion would seem inescapable that a 
great many of the problems with which the mission- 
ary wrestles, and which he sometimes thinks are 
peculiarly his because he is a missionary, are really 
the common concerns of all Organization Men. 
Change a few phrases, place it in a different con- 
text, and the problems stemming from a relation- 
ship to the airline corporation, the university and 
the United States Government are amazingly similar 
to those stemming from the denominational mission 
society. 

A fresh revelation of this came to me in reading 
William H. Whyte’s recent, widely read and pro- 
vocative study called The Organization Man. There 
can be no doubt that his descriptions and analyses 
include, among others, the denominational mission- 
ary as at least one kind of representative of The 
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Organization Man. This man represents those of the 
American middle class who belong to The Organi- 
zation. 


They are the ones who have left home, spiritually as well 
as physically to take the vows of organization life, and 
it is they who are the mind and soul of our great self- 
perpetuating institutions . .. The corporation man is the 
most conspicuous example, but he is only one, for the 
collectivization so visible in the corporation has affected 
almost every field of work. Blood brother to the business 
trainee off to join du Pont is the seminary student who 
will end up in a church hierarchy, the doctor headed for 
the corporate clinic, the physics Ph. D. in a government 
laboratory, the intellectual on the foundation-sponsored 
team project, the engineering graduate in the huge draft- 
ing room at Lockheed, the young apprentice in a Wall 
Street law factory.! 


This is not to equate the denominational mission- 
ary with his cousin at du Pont in all particulars, or 
even in the most important aspects. But it is to say 
that a frank recognition of similar problems reveals 
how much the denominational missionary has in 
common with other Organization Men and how 
much changing patterns of American life are re- 
flected in all organizations, including the denomina- 
tional mission society. 


The missionary may well be other than, and per- 
haps more than, The Organization Man (although 
as missionaries we would do well not to chirp too 
glibly about this “more than” aspect). However, he 
is no less The Organization Man and a frank rec- 
ognition of this kinship may help him, and others 
interested in the role of the missionary in the life 
of the Church, to a more realistic understanding of 
his life and work. 


Whatever else the denominational missionary is, 
he is at least an overseas representative of a reput- 
able corporation probably employing several hun- 
dred people, having an annual budget of a million 
or more dollars and fixed assets totaling several 
million dollars. While the denominational mission 
society is unlike a business firm in at least one im- 
portant particular—it is not run as a money-making 
corporation—in terms of size and personnel rela- 
tionships it might compare roughly with a small 
railroad or perhaps an export corporation. The de- 
nominational missionary, then, belongs to a fairly 
sizeable organization and in some sense represents 
The Organization Man. 


Whyte’s thesis is that this new mentality (for it 
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is more a mentality than a separate social class) ‘is 
the product of sociological forces which have been 
refashioning the American way of life in recent 
years. One of his most important distinctions is 
what he labels the Protestant Ethic and the Social 
Ethic. Officially, we are people who still profess 
faith in the Protestant Ethic: the supreme impor- 
tance of the individual, the necessity for competi- 
tive struggle and thrift, and the achievement of 
prosperity as the reward for diligence. Actually, 
however, there has been a steady decline in the 
Protestant Ethic and the present way of life can 
better be characterized as the Social Ethic. Man is 
now group-minded as over against the striving, 
competing, solitary individual. 


Further, the pressures of the group as over against 
the individual are morally justified. It is the group 
which is really considered the source of creativity. 
Belongingness is the ultimate need of the individual, 
and the capacity to adjust and be a good team-mem- 
ber is number one in the new list of cardinal vir- 
tues. 


The Social Ethic stresses conformity, security, 
extroversion and pliable well-roundedness. It tends 
to hold as suspect the hard-driving, aggressive hero 
of earlier American life and fiction, the introvert 


and the solitary pathfinding specialist. 


No one can deny a certain inevitability in this 
change of mentality, and certainly Whyte is not try- 
ing to make out a case to reverse the calendar. 
Working through organizations is not really new 
and not necessarily sinful. But the extent of it and 
its effects upon our way of life have been greatly 
intensified. In the subtle shift of gravity from the 
individual to the group, the gains have been accom- 
panied by certain losses. No simple utopianism is 
suggested whereby all the gains of group action can 
be conserved without accumulating the losses. But 
the close relationship of values and limitations must 
be seen as the two sides of a coin. It is also neces- 
sary to arouse alertness lest we inadvertently choke 
the springs of creativity by uncritically maintaining 
certain illusions of the Social Ethic as if they were 
final formulations of ultimate truth. 


TRAGIC MEDIOCRITY 

One of the most frequent and most justifiable 
criticisms of the work of the denominational mission 
societies is the charge that tragic mediocrity per- 
vades so many phases of their work. While this 
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criticism can be explained and softened, the fact is 
that it is most keenly felt by those most intimately 
involved. What is not always so apparent is the 
way in which this all too obvious mediocrity is re- 
lated to the virtues extolled by The Organization 
in the production of The Organization Man. 

Take missionary recruitment, for instance. In 
order to have a smoothly running team every pre- 
caution must be taken to be assured of the team 
spirit of the missionary candidate. Every attempt 
will be made to find out if there is a minimum of 
starch and a maximum of elastic in the soul of the 
would-be missionary. For this reason, examination 
of the candidate’s personality is no less important 
than examination of his doctrinal statement. Con- 
sequently, extremists are eliminated and the capac- 
ity to adjust is rated high. Within the mission 
society, therefore, the pendulum does not swing in 
nearly so wide an arc of personality and theological 
difference as within the denomination generally. In 
short, the compatible, generous-minded, fairly con- 
ventional, relatively easy-going, extroverted middle- 
of-the-roader is the one most likely to maintain the 
team spirit and best fit into The Organization. 

No one who realizes what it means to have just 
one missionary neighbor at his isolated mission sta- 
tion will speak lightly of these qualities. Wholly 
apart from the neighbor’s theory of the Atonement 
or his evaluation of his Anabaptist ancestors, the 
degree of his ability to give and take and maintain 
at least a vestige of a sense of humor in the midst 
of tropical heat will be of crucial importance. But 
this must not blind us to the definite relationship 
between the necessary limitations of a kind of per- 
son good for The Organization and the mediocrity 
which subsequently follows. 

Today a steady appeal is made for two particular 
kinds of missionaries. What the new day in mis- 
sions calls for, we hear, is the adventuresome path- 
finder who is willing to blaze new trails in personal 
relationships, evangelistic techniques and mission 
strategy. This is the Apostle Paul type. 

Then again, an urgent need exists in this day of 
highly articulate nationalisms and rejuvenated an- 
cestral faiths for the missionary-scholar. This is the 
William Carey type. 

But, interestingly enough, the cry for men of 
these types comes at a time when The Organization 
is hardly prepared to find a place or give much 
encouragement to them, if they could be found. 

It is interesting to ponder the possibilities of 
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either of these men facing The Organization as a 
candidate, The Apostle Paul would certainly have 
his difficulties getting by the committees of a Prot- 
estant mission society in view of his status as a 
single man. This might well indicate lack of ability 
to adjust. But even if he overcame that hurdle, 
there would certainly be serious questions raised 
about his ability to get along with the legalistic and 
vocal “right wing” of the church. His relationship 
to the staid elders of the Jerusalem Church and his 
altogether unbalanced letter to the churches in 
Galatia would probably reveal an incapacity to 
work with the cautious and “solid” legalistic ele- 
ment with which he would certainly have to deal 
both in the missionary fellowship and in the life of 
the national church. 

In the case of William Carey we are not left en- 
tirely to speculation. His inability to be The Organ- 
ization Man is abundantly shown in his biography. 
The tension between his viewpoint as a field mis- 
sionary and that of the Baptist Missionary Society 
which sponsored him was such that he endured the 
relationship for less than three years and then sev- 
ered his connections. It is sentimentally possible to 
laud his translation of parts of the Bible into twenty- 
six Indian languages and his incredible cultural 
pursuits, but it is a serious question how much time 
a denominational mission society (and the support- 
ing churches) would allow a man in order to 
acquire the knowledge of these languages, write 
grammars and dictionaries, master Hindu and Bud- 
dhist Scriptures, and publish learned journals and 
newspapers. 

Carey believed that these scholarly pursuits were 
in line with the business of missions. But in his 
days, as in ours, The Organization and the support- 
ing constituency were long on evangelistic and short 
on cultural interests. The Organization is necessarily 
geared to the more “practical” concerns. As such, 
The Organization is hardly able to cope with the 
genius, the prophet or even the specialist. In fact, 
any non-middle-of-the roader is apt to be a problem 
for The Organization. 

Now this is not meant as a merciless abuse of the 
mission society. The whole point is that the gradual 
acceptance and intensification of the Social Ethic 
have affected all areas of life, including that of the 
denominational mission society, and that we achieve 
the values of the group method by paying a certain 
price. We simply cannot have our cake and eat it. 
If the current standards of The Organization Man 
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are the necessary criteria for recruits, then we must 
accept without too much whimpering the degree of 
genial conservatism and kindly mediocrity which is 
part of the price. 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Once the recruit has been accepted by The Or- 
ganization and has “left home, spiritually as well as 
physically, to take the vows of organization life,” 
a familiar set of problems will be the topic of golf 
course conversation. 


Whyte has described these concerns of The Or- 
ganization Man accurately and vividly. One of the 
chief problems of the new Organization Man is this: 
Does The Organization give me opportunity to 
grow? Does it have an interest in making use of 
and encouraging any potential I may have, or is it 
indifferent to this? A related question concerns 
specialization. Shall I specialize in a particular field, 
or shall I become broad-gauge, capable of effort in 
many fields? Again, related to these is the ques- 
tion of the corporation scientist. Is the corporation 
as now organized a place from which creative scien- 
tific achievement can be expected, or is it, under 
present circumstances, a place for the perpetuation 
of mediocrity at the largest possible expense ? 


The possibility of growth and development in The 
Organization is such an important point in the 
minds of new recruits that every organization which 
bids for first class men must furnish tangible evi- 
dence that these opportunities exist. All the per- 
sonnel men who interview college students know the 
importance of this as a selling point for their or- 
ganization. Recruits will often choose a much lower 
paid position in a firm which can show evidence 
of opportunities to grow. Once in The Organization, 
this will be a crucial point in holding new men in 
the fold. The feeling that opportunities for growth 
are limited here but more abundant elsewhere is 
one of the strong factors contributing to changing 
firms. 


On the matter of specialization, The Organization 
is confessedly strong on producing broad-gauge men 
capable of doing a variety of jobs and being shifted 
to a new place with a minimum of difficulty. After 
all, the mark of the good Organization Man is his 
capacity to adjust. 

Since this is the main drive of The Organization, 
it is not surprising that it has proved singularly 
inept in dealing with its specialists, the scientists. 
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Whyte’s section on The Organization Scientist deals 
specifically with this matter under the headings 
“The Fight Against Genius” and “The Bureaucrati- 
zation of the Scientist.” 

In this sphere of specialization a different set of 
abilities and conditions are demanded than the usual 
team-effort virtues which The Organization knows 
so well. Here independence of thought, willingness 
to work alone, and the freedom to experiment with- 
out thinking only of the mechanics of business life 
are essentials to creativity. Oddly enough, the very 
organization which keeps demanding something new 
of its specialists continues to perpetuate a system 
which makes creative discovery almost impossible. 


Thus, The Organization is not only capable of 
repelling talent but also of smothering it. 


A company cannot bring in young men and spend several 
years trying to make them into one kind of person and 
then expect them, on signal, to be another kind .. . 
If the company indoctrinates them in the bureaucratic 
skills and asks them to keep their minds on the practical, 
it cannot suddenly stage a sort of creative play period 
and then, on signal, expect them to be somebody else. 
In any person a native ability cannot remain very long 
dormant without atrophying, but this is particularly true 
in the case of the scientist . . . Historically, almost every 
great advance has been made by one man with a mini- 
mum of equipment—sometimes just paper and pencil— 
and though this is more true of fundamental research, it 
is true of applied research as well. Go down the list of 
commercial inventions over the last thirty years: with 
very few exceptions the advances did not come from a 
corporation laboratory.” 


The two corporations singled out for their far 
above average ability to utilize the specialist-scien- 
tist were Bell Labs and General Electric, and here 
there was a significant degree of respect for the in- 
trovert virtues as against the group mentality, and 
a corresponding freedom for the pursuit of personal 
interests as over against the practical demands of 
business. 


In the outstanding scientist, in short, we have almost the 
direct antithesis of the company-orientated man. If the 
company wants a first rate man it must recognize that his 
allegiance must always be to his work. For him, organi- 
zation can only be a vehicle. What he asks of it is not 
big money—significantly, Bell Labs and G.E. have not 
had to pay higher salaries than other research organiza- 
tions to attract talent. Nor is it companionship or be- 
longingness. What he asks is the freedom to do what he 
wants to do.® 
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Now in the midst of this kind of Organization 
Man discussion, the missionary feels right at home. 
He knows that for all the differences between the 
mission society and the chemical firm, these are 
basic issues which concern him because he shares 
a common existence as an Organization Man. 


On the matter of conditions favorable to growth, 
the mission society can make a very good case for 
the opportunities it presents to its people: the stim- 
ulation of overseas experience, the in-service train- 
ing (language study and cultural orientation), the 
chance to “keep up” (by right use of the furlough). 

Still, it is significant that for all these seeming 
advantages, one point of greatest concern to sensi- 
tive field secretaries is the ease with which a mis- 
sionary can stagnate and reach early in his career 
a stage of arrested mental and spiritual develop- 
ment. That the continuing growth and development 
of the missionary are a pressing problem in the face 
of the external advantages permitted him would at 
least seem to be a warning signal that here is an 
area in which complacency is hardly in order, 


SPECIALIZATION 


When it comes to the question of specialization 
and the virtues of the broad-gauge adjustable extro- 
vert, the mission society has generally followed the 
pattern of The Organization, only with a vengeance. 
The missionary has long been eloquently pictured 
as the man who rebuilds his jeep, masters foreign 
languages and customs, produces textbooks and 
Bible translations, and counsels with primitives and 
governors. What is more, he may well be expected 
to begin in China, evacuate to India, then resume 
missionary operations in the Philippines. 

It is not surprising that prospective missionaries, 
feeling that they are only mortal, suffer from in- 
feriority feelings that they could never measure up 
to the numerous demands. Fortunately, their confi- 
dence is usually restored when they actually meet a 
missionary at work and find him a good deal closer 
to their stature than propaganda might have led 
them to believe. 

Broad-gauge adjustableness, then, seems to be the 
major virtue from the standpoint of the mission 
society. 

The interesting fact is that this virtue is inti- 
mately related to the sense of job-frustration which 
engulfs many missionaries. To be called upon to do 
a variety of jobs seems inherent in the missionary’s 
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task. But to do too many jobs, too badly, for too 
long a time is demoralizing. This is especially so for 
younger missionaries who have grown up in an 
educational generation of increasing specialization. 
Their training has conditioned them to desire to do 
fewer things and to do some with a fair degree of 
accomplishment. 

In a great many cases the actual job of the mis- 
sionary will have to be sharpened up a good bit or 
the result will be an increasing number of first-term 
casualties. More than anyone else, the missionary 
realizes that this is difficult to do. He knows that in 
his lonely spot he is considered a specialist in a 
dozen areas where he has no competence, judged 
by American standards. In many cases he has in- 
herited the jobs (and committees) which a few years 
ago were held by four missionaries. And no work 
must be dropped. It all must continue even if none 
of it can be done effectively in the present circum- 
stances. 

Then, there is the added new circumstance in to- 
day’s situation where, in many cases for the first 
time, the national church assigns the missionary to 
his job. This calls for more trial and error experi- 
ments. There is no way to escape this period of 
transition, but the frustrations, job-wise, are apt to 
be increased, not decreased, in the process. 

The missionary will be largely a general prac- 
titioner. But even so, general practice must include 
some limits and permit a degree of accomplishment 
rather than a hazy sense of having made a stab at 
many things and having done very little about any- 
thing in particular. 

The missionary-specialist stands in an analogous 
relationship to the mission society to the scientist 
and the corporation. Even as the mission society 
mirrors The Organization’s demands and success in 
dealing with the broad-gauge general practitioners, 
so it mirrors their ineptness in dealing with the 
specialists. To be sure, lip service is paid to the 
heroes of another generation who, having lived 
“Before Committees,” wrote dictionaries, laid solid 
foundations in anthropological studies and took time 
to become immersed in primitive societies and non- 
Christian literature. But the anti-intellectualism of 
our times has amalgamated with an anti-cultural 
strain in our church life, and this in turn has been 
reinforced by the specific demands of The Organi- 
zation mentality. Americans are naturally pragmat- 
ists anyway, and this pragmatic strain pervades our 
church life and missionary activity. Consequently, 
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when it comes to a choice, the practical always 
triumphs over the scholarly. 


While one hears frequent laments about the pov- 
erty of missionary scholarship in a day when it is 
desperately needed, the usual reply is that the pres- 
ent crop of missionaries is young and has not had 
the time needed to prove themselves in this field. 
But this answer is hardly adequate. The real ques- 
tion is: Is it possible under the prevailing conditions 
to develop the kind of missionary scholarship so 
badly needed? Are the specialist aptitudes of young 
missionaries encouraged (which means giving them 
the time and freedom required for a creative piece 
of work), or are they smothered under a deluge of 
committees and odd jobs? 


In a day when new ideas, new approaches and 
new scholarship are in urgent demand in missionary 
circles, mission organizations must face the question 
of their treatment of the specialist in their ranks— 
if any are to be found. 


It may yet be possible to come closer to the qual- 
ity of Bell Labs and General Electric in this, but 
this will not take place by accident. It will require 
definite freeing of personnel for seemingly “less 
practical” tasks. 

But in the end it may prove that the willingness 
to lose life is actually the only way to gain it. 


AT HOME 


At first glance it may seem that Whyte’s section 
on “The New Suburbia: Organization Man at 
Home” has little relevance to the missionary’s situ- 
ation. In one sense this is true. Detailed discussion 
of life in Park Forest, Ill., and Levittown, Pa.., 
with their “kaffeeklatsching,” shopping centers and 
culture clubs may seem to have little in common 
with the mission bungalow, the fly-infested bazaar 
and the prayer meeting. The usual standards of 
success in suburbia—the $18,000 ranch style house, 
hard-top convertible, television set and automatic 
dryer—are hardly applicable in a place where the 
house and car are assigned by the mission executive 
committee, the television set is not available and the 
dryer is not necessary. 


Nevertheless, similarities increase as discussion 
moves from the gadget level to the psychological 
level. Rootlessness among the new young adults, 
classlessness in suburbia, the value of education in 
terms of social mobility, and the effects on the fam- 
ily’s social relations when one member is “spotted” 
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for a new job in The Organization are all under- 
standable to the missionary Organization Man. 


Common confession of failure as a man of culture 
and as a parent also links The Organization Man 
in suburbia with his counterpart in the mission at 
Karachi and Rangoon. The following quotation de- 
scribing The Organization executive is included be- 
cause by substituting the word missionary for the 
word executive it could be taken as a word for word 
description of the feelings of a thousand mission- 
aries scattered throughout the world. 


Executives try to be dutiful husbands and parents, and 
they are well aware that their absorption in work means 
less time with their family even when they are physically 
with them. Younger executives in particular accuse them- 
selves. They are not, they say, the fathers they should be, 
and they often mention some long-term project they plan 
to do with their boy, like building a boat with him in 
the garage. But, they add ruefully, they probably never 
will. “I sort of look forward to the day my kids are 
grown up,” one sales manager said. “Then I won't 
have to have such a guilty conscience about neglecting 
them...” Culture? ... Most of those questioned were 
conscious that they didn’t read enough good books about 
something besides business, and some executives went out 
of their way to berate themselves on that score. But 
where, the executive asks, can he find time? Much as 
he might like to read more history or take in more 
plays, he looks on this as too marginal, too little relevant 
to his career to warrant making the time. His judgment 
is debatable on this point, but that is another story. The 
fact is that he doesn’t see much relationship, and thus, 
as with the long-deferred project to build a boat with 
the boys, he will keep on planning that reading he hopes 
to get around to. One of these days.4 


In Whyte’s description of suburbia, one principle 
emerges which is important in analyzing the mis- 
sionary’s life. In the relatively classless society of 
suburbia every little variation is all the more keenly 
felt. In an area where the symbols of achievement 
are relatively uniform, the least bit of variation 
which can be interpreted as an indication of a 
higher status will be immediately and keenly felt. 

If then the “success” of the missionary cannot be 
measured by the size of his house, the make of his 
car or the number of inches of his Tv screen, what 
will be the corresponding symbols of achievement 
in his classless society ? 

I would hazard the suggestion that one of the 
important subtle standards in today’s mission circles 
is the degree of personal penetration and acceptance 
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in the life of the people of the land. This is partly 
the result of the new stage which mission work has 
reached in many areas of the world. 

Today in many places the missionary is really the 
servant of the servants of the Lord. He is not the 
leader of the enterprise. He is primarily responsible 
to the national church. His success in the eyes of 
the nationals may be largely measured by the de- 
gree of his identification with the people. This soon 
leads to comparison with other missionaries and the 
nationals will have their criteria for classification. 
The “score” of the missionary will depend on a com- 
posite figure arrived at by taking into account his 
ability to speak the language with a maximum of 
fluency and a minimum of American accent, his 
capacity to eat non-missionary curry and a variety 
of other non-mentionables, his ease in taking jungle 
trips and a dozen other subtle factors. 


Since the missionary’s task does not include in 
its advantages release from his share of original sin 
or present temptations, this unconscious score-keep- 
ing in the matter of identification will test the qual- 
ity of his spirit as nothing else will. If he rates 
relatively high on the nationals’ score card, he may 
easily be tempted to “think more highly of himself 
than he ought to think.” If he has been surpassed 
by a colleague, he may give way to unconscious 
resentment or find himself waist deep in the Slough 
of Despond. If he happened to be an unusually 
thick clod, these minor variations of pointer reading 
might not bother him. But chances are that he is 
above average in sensitivity, which means that loss 
of a coveted position may be a hard blow. 

The desire for status, need for security and temp- 
tations to pride and despair are not peculiar to The 
Organization Man or the missionary. They are 
among the basic hurdles in the race of life which 
involves all mankind. But if it has been unusually 
dificult for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven, upon further reflection it may seem all but 
impossible if one is a bishop, and only slightly less 
so if one is a missionary. 

At any rate, the missionary will not be apt to 
speak disparagingly of his cousin in suburbia. He 
will understand clearly from his own situation that 
where a relatively classless social group exists, each 
variation will be immediately and keenly felt. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
Whyte concludes his description of The Organiza- 
tion Man with a brief conclusion and some modest 
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suggestions. Many will feel that while the analysis 
is penetrating, the recommendations are something 
less than startling. 

In viewing the missionary as a representative 
type of The Organization Man, the result would 
seem to follow much the same pattern. Analysis 
reveals relationships between the demands of Organ- 
ization life and the frequent charges of mediocrity. 
To analyze is easier than to prescribe a remedy. 
Nevertheless, certain suggestions for the denomina- 
tional mission society and the missionary can be 
made. While these are not identical with Whyte’s 
suggestions, they are definitely similar. 

(1) The Organization must be understood real- 
istically and critically. This does not mean just 
negatively; it also means appreciatively. 

Whatever may be the limitations of the denomina- 
tional mission societies, it still remains true that 
they have been responsible for the most effective 
and enduring mission work in modern times. One 
need not depreciate the efforts of solitary pioneers 
and independent mission groups to recognize the 
truth of this. As a matter of fact, the so-called 
‘independent missions” usually encounter the same 
organizational problems and reflect in their own 
way the problems of The Organization Man. Organ- 
izationally speaking, they resemble to a large de- 
gree the denominational mission society. 

All this would seem to imply that in most mis- 
sionary work The Organization, with all its limita- 
tions, is a necessity and per se is not “of the devil.” 
This further implies that ability to cooperate with 
others who may differ considerably in background, 
temperament and point of view, and ability to ad- 
just to a multiplicity of demands are inherent in the 
task of being “partners in obedience.” 


But most missionaries and the supporting con- 
stituency in the churches need to understand The 
Organization and its problems more realistically. 
Either because missionaries generally have little or 
no experience in the world of business or because 
mission societies are frequently treated as unearthly 
entities, a haze of sentimentality makes clear-eyed 
appreciation of organizational problems difficult. 

The mission society is like a sizeable business 
organization and must be so understood. At the 
same time it cannot be completely understood from 
this standpoint alone. It is a business corporation 
which is not set up to make money. It is an organ- 
ization designed as an instrument of the church for 
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the spread of the gospel of Jesus Christ. As such, 
it seeks to be nothing less than a channel through 
which the Spirit of God can operate in the affairs 
of this world. 

Yet this viewpoint must not blind us to the in- 
evitable politics involved in its operations. Deci- 
sions and plans must be made by those who have 
responsibility for guiding the enterprise. Ideas, per- 
sonalities, passions and prejudices inevitably clash. 
The missionary has affinities with his neighbor, the 
Franciscan monk, who is relatively free from cer- 
tain mundane worries and devotes himself whole- 
heartedly to the tasks at his mission post. But, at 
the same time, he also recognizes his kinship with 
his cousin in General Electric who is a thorough- 
going Organization Man. 

A realistic view of The Organization must take 
into account all these facets, not the least of which 
are the more earthly ones. In the business world, 
this might not be such a difficult matter. It might 
be done as a matter of course. But when it comes 
to the mission society this kind of realism is fre- 
quently lacking on the part of both missionaries and 
supporters. Perhaps in this, as in other matters, 
“the children of darkness are in their generation 
shrewder than the children of light.” 

(2) The Organization needs to be more con- 
cerned about and active in fanning any spark of 
creativity evidenced among the missionaries. The 
natural tendency of The Organization to emphasize 
the practical tasks and the virtues of conformity will 
need to be counteracted by a larger appreciation for 
the experimental, the seemingly non-practical, the 
novel, and the virtues of the isolated specialist. 

It is already evident in many Asian countries that 
missionaries will be found in decreasing numbers 
in the days ahead. This is not altogether discourag- 
ing, since the decrease in openings for missionaries 
is more than matched by the response of nationals 
in the matter of leadership. It does mean, however, 
that if the missionary has any unique interests or 
contributions, he should be encouraged to work 
along these lines rather than attempt to do the work 
of several former missionaries in a frantic attempt 
to maintain the status quo from a past phase of mis- 
sionary operations. It may be true that most mis- 
sionaries are unimaginative plodders, capable only 
of wheel-horse activity. But it is hoped not. In 
order to keep the missionary’s role from degenerat- 
ing into this conception, The Organization shares 
responsibility with the individual. 
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In other words, what is needed is some of the re- 
spect for the freedom of the specialist and apprecia- 
tion for the impractical which have characterized 
the Bell Labs and General Electric. The Organiza- 
tion has it partly in its power to create the condi- 
tions in which discovery and creativity can be either 
encouraged or smothered. 

One concrete suggestion of Whyte’s book is espe- 
cially applicable to the missionary who finds him- 
self in a center where a great deal of committee 
work is demanded. While democratic procedures 
are sometimes improvements over the solitary deci- 
sions frequently rendered by former administrators, 
there may well be more than a tendency to do 
everything by committees, the same people getting 
on each other’s nerves in different committees. With 
a limited number of people and a tropical climate, 
the combination may prove deadly. Here is Whyte’s 
suggestion: 

If we really believe the individual is more creative than 

the group, just in day-to-day routine there is something 

eminently practical we can do about it. Cut down the 
amount of time the individual has to spend in confer- 

ences and meetings and team play. This would be a 

somewhat mechanical approach to what is ultimately a 

philosophical problem, but if organization people would 

take a hard look at the different types of meetings inertia 
has accumulated for The Organization, they might find 
that the ostensibly negative act of cutting out many of 
them would lead to some very positive benefits over and 
above the time saved. Thrown more on their own re- 
sources, those who have nothing to offer but the skills 
of compromising other people’s efforts might feel bereft, 
but for the others the climate might be invigorating. Of 
itself such a surface change in working conditions would 
not give them more freedom, but it would halt a bad 
momentum: it would force organization to distinguish 
between what are legitimate functions of the group and 
what are not. And even if it yielded only a few more 
hours, this would be no small blessing. Once enjoyed, 
room to move around in is sweet indeed, and men par- 


tially liberated might be tantalized into demanding 
more.° 


(3) The missionary must never forget, even in a 
day in which adjustment is the watchword, that he 
must maintain the capacity to be against The Or- 
ganization as well as for it. Not because he is the 
victim of liver trouble, but out of loyalty to the 
cause which the mission society represents, he owes 
The Organization the ability to be a ‘“No-man” 
sometimes, as well as a “Yes-man” at other times. 


If new methods and perspectives are to come into 
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the work and relationships of the denominational 
mission societies, people will be needed within The 
Organization with some developed, not stifled, ca- 
pacity to criticize existing procedures. They must 
be within to know whereof they speak and not be 
mere carping outsiders. But they will need to tran- 
scend the group sufficiently to criticize constructive- 
ly and lead the way in new paths. This is the 
organizational equivalent of the prophetic word, “I 
am against the prophets, saith the Lord.” Absence 
of this will mean perpetuation of complacency, ra- 
tionalization and self-justification in the society. 
Young men will cease to dream dreams and see 
visions, and they will cease in the name of The 
Organization. 


Whyte has put it even more strongly: 


He must fight The Organization. Not stupidly or selfishly, 
for the defects of individual self-regard are no more to be 
venerated than the defects of cooperation. But fight he 
must, for the demands for his surrender are constant and 
powerful, and the more he has come to like the life of 
organization the more difficult does he find it to resist 
these demands, or even to recognize them. It is wretched, 
dispiriting advice to hold before him the dream that 
ideally there need be no conflict between him and so- 
ciety. There always is. There always must be. Ideology 
cannot wish it away. The peace of mind offered by or- 
ganization remains a surrender, and no less so for being 
offered in benevolence. That is the problem.® 


This, then, is an aspect of a problem which the 
missionary knows well in another context. He must 
be in the world but not of it. 


In a similar way he must be within The Organi- 
zation. He cannot help being an Organization Man. 
But there must be a constantly renewed commitment 
to One who is other than The Organization, One 
who uses, judges and transforms The Organization, 
but who is never identical with it. 


And out of this deeper loyalty to Jesus Christ, 
the missionary who is no less than The Organization 
Man may be made into something more than and 
other than just an Organization Man. END 


1Whyte, William H., Jr., The Organization Man, 3, 4. All 
quotations are from the paper-back Doubleday Anchor 
Books edition, 1957. 

“Ibid., 236-238. 

3Ibid., 232. 

‘Tbid., 162-164. 

*Ibid., 445. 

*Tbid., 448. 
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EDITORIAL 

(Continued from inside back cover) 
Rome. But he hastened to add that they should 
be conformed to God’s eternal will, “transformed 
by the renewing of your mind, that you may prove 
what is that good and acceptable and perfect will 
of God.” 

Christian non-conformity is no negative quality. 
Rather, we rebel against being put into a mold 
because we want to be put into another mold. That 
mold is the will of God. We desire to be con- 
formed to His will, His image. The world’s re- 
bellion against God requires resistance from one 
who has quit the fight. But, personal rebellion 
ended, our new state of reconciliation demands con- 
formity to God. 

And God-conformity in turn requires a non-con- 
formist attitude toward myself and what I want. 
In the words of John the Baptist, “He must in- 
crease, but I must decrease.” 

Does non-conformity extend to the area of my 
relations to other Christians? Definitely not, ac- 
cording to the New Testament. The complete con- 
formity of Father and Son was the desire of Jesus 
Christ for the reconciled: “That they may be one, 
even as we are one.” 

Even John the Baptist was no lone wolf. He had 
faithful, loyal disciples. And he yielded with divine 
grace to the overshadowing ministry of Jesus Christ. 

Conformity to the Chrisitan Body cannot be un- 
questioning, however. The Body’s Head is Christ. 
When the Body conforms to His will, we conform 
to the Body. When the Body turns from the Head 
to create its own will, to conform Christians to its 
own image and tradition, we must become non-con- 
formists. And painful though it may be to refuse 
to dance to the world’s tune, it becomes doubly 
painful to refuse the church and our Christian 
brethren. 

Martin Luther’s renunciation of the world when 
he entered the Augustinian order, suggests Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer (Cost of Discipleship), was as nothing 
compared to his later renunciation of the priest- 
hood to return to the world. 

It is comfortable to conform. 
is safe. 

But if conforming means dancing to any other 
tune than God’s, it is deadening. The day ap- 
proaches when the Sovereign God will stop every 
competing tune: “Be still and know that I am 
Gop.” END 


It is secure. It 



















































SHADOW OF THE ALMIGHTY 
by Elisabeth Elliot 


Here in this biography of Jim Elliot are some of 


the most poignant and moving spiritual writings 
of our time. 

Shadow of the Almighty is both a tremendous 
biography of an adventurous life and exceptional 


devotional literature. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN MODERN 
ENGLISH 

translated by J. B. Phillips 

The four separate volumes of the popular Phillip’s 

translations are now available in one complete 

volume. 

The epistles originally translated for youth dur- 


ing the London blitz provide vitality and fresh- 


ness re-emphasizing their striking relevance to 
our lives today. 

Students on campus will want the complete New 
Testament to use for personal study and in prep- 
aration for dorm Bible studies. 


$6.00 


“This Chrisimar Give a Sook 


3S ON CALL, daily devotions for nurses 


by Lois Rowe, R. N. 
Nurses are presented with a daily devotional 
reading, suggested Bible portion, and memory 
verse in this new, unique book. Space is pro- 
vided for personal prayer requests. Illustrations 
are taken from the daily routine of a nurse. 
On Call is a very appropriate Christmas gift for 
a nurse. Readings begin January 1. 

$3.50 


GF TOWARD CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 


(Heirs Together) 
by Drs. W. Melville Capper 
and H. Morgan Williams 
This book was written to explain the Christian 
view of sex, courtship and marriage. 
The authors (both married and the fathers of 
seven children between them) have had a wide 
range of experience in gynecology, surgery, gen- 
eral practice and army medical service. 
An outstanding book for young men and women, 
for pastors and others who are called upon to 
counsel. 


$2.25 


S CHRISTIAN PRAISE 


There are 401 hymns in Christian Praise grouped 
under 27 headings. Eight indexes of Scripture 
references, first lines, authors, composers, tunes, 
etc., make this book extremely useful. 
A selection of 30 carols presenting familiar and 
many unfamiliar tunes and words provides a 
wealth of material for choirs, soloists, organists 
and other musicians. These carols are listed 
under two headings, “The Son of God, His In- 
carnation” and “Christmas Carols.” 

$3.25 


12 or more $2.60 each 
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Ww ho 


calls 
your tunes’? 


| om CHRIST said it. 


“You're like children in the streets who complain 
to their playmates, ‘We’ve called the tunes, but you 
haven’t danced. We tell you to cry and instead 
you laugh.” 

He was talking to the people about John the 
Baptist, that non-conformist who refused to let any- 
one call the tunes except God. Even the king. 

John was a man out of joint with the times. In 
desert or prison he made people uncomfortable, 
simply by being around. John was a final exam 
during Homecoming week, a paraplegic at a track 
meet, a coffin at a wedding. 

But John was Jesus’ idea of a man: “I tell you 
that among men born of women there is no greater 
than John the Baptist.” 

OF itself non-conformity is no virtue. It may 
be a vice, the ultimate in self-centeredness. The 
determining question is: Non-conformity to what? 
Whose tunes do I ignore? 

Putting it another way, who calls the tunes to 
which I dance? My contemporaries? Tradition? 
My organization? Myself? 

“Be non-conformists as far as this world is con- 
cerned,” wrote the Apostle Paul to Christians at 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


e Student leaders and advisors from eastern 
Nebraska colleges and universities met in Lincoln 
to think through plans for effective campus evan- 
gelism during the year. 


e Tulsa University (Oklahoma) IVCF students set 
up a table in the registration line for the first time this 
year to meet freshmen. The Moody Institute of Science 
film, ‘“‘Prior Claim,”” was shown at a chapter meeting. 
To reach international students, students held a smor- 
gasbord at a home near the campus. 


e Kansas State College ivcr’ers arranged a pic- 
nic for newly-arrived freshmen to acquaint them 
with the group. 


e In lowa officers of different Inter-Varsity chapters 
are meeting at the home of staff member Ron Knudtsen 
on various week-ends this fall. Purpose: fellowship, 
planning, prayer and consideration of what God would 
have each group do on campus this year. Campus Chris- 
tian Witness is being studied and discussed, together 
with sessions on effective witnessing and the overall 
work of the chapter on campus. 


e Varsity Christian Fellowship (ivcF at the 
University of Toronto) is planning a week-end con- 
ference for international students at Ottawa during 
Canadian Thanksgiving. Christian homes are be- 
ing opened to students. Internationals will see 
places of interest and participate in informal talks 
on the Christian faith. 


e The Inter-Varsity chapter at Simmons College 
(Boston) compiled and distributed a prayer booklet last 
summer, including the address of those active in the 
group, field of study, life plans, spiritual lessons learned 
the previous school year, a prayer request, and summer 
plans. 


e At Central Maine General Hospital (Lewis- 
ton) the Nurses Christian Fellowship met weekly 
for Bible study last summer, shifting the time to 


mid-day when students had to work evening duty. 
With their advisor, they considered the implications 
of the Lordship of Christ in their lives on hospital 
wards. Two student nurses came to know Christ 
as Savior. 


e@ The newly-formed IVCF chapter at Auburn (Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute) held a retreat on the mean- 
ing of the Christian life on campus. Staff member David 
Mayer led a workshop on dormitory evangelistic Bible 
studies. 


e Miss Hannah Plaut, r.N., is working part-time 
in Chicago this fall, spends remainder of time as- 
sisting Nurses Christian Fellowship staff at a num- 
ber of schools and hospitals . . . Graduates and 
student nurses met regularly last summer in Indi- 
anapolis, studying the book of Romans. They met 
a number of new people who became interested in 
the studies. 


e The first midwest regional missionary conference, 
sponsored by the Student Foreign Missions Fellowship, 
is planned for December 5-7 at Wheaton College, Ill. 
A committee of students has been working on arrange- 
ments. Speakers will be Missionary Secretary Eric Fife 
and the Rev. Arthur Glasser, Assistant Home Director, 
China Inland Mission Overseas Missionary Fellowship. 


e Dr. Frank Cassel, North Dakota Agricultural 
College; Dr. Benjamin DeBoer and Ruth Noren, 
University of North Dakota, and ivcrF staff led the 
fall conference for chapters in the state on how 
to become a consistent Christian . . . New England 
area students met for a leadership conference in 
September. 


e@ The Yale University Inter-Varsity chapter began 
a series of Sunday evening evangelistic services. Chap- 
ters at Harvard and Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy held special meetings to introduce new students to 
IVCF. 
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